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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt 
sent to the 
House, on the 
4th, a message of nearly 6,000 words in 
response to the resolution asking for any 
evidence upon which he had based the 
statement in his annual message that 
“the chief argument in favor of this pro- 
vision [relating to the Secret Service] 
was that the Congressmen did not them- 
selves wish to be investigated by Secret 
Service men.” It also asked him to 
transmit any evidence “connecting any 
member of the House with corrupt ac- 
tion in his official capacity,” and to say 
whether he had “instituted proceedings 
for the punishment of any such individ- 
ual by the courts,” or had reported “any 
such alleged delinquencies” to the 
House. He was wholly at a loss, he said 
at the beginning, to understand the con- 
cluding portion of the resolution: 

“I have made no charges of corruption 
against Congress nor against any member of 
the present House. If I had proof of such 
corruption affecting any member of the House 
in any matter as to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction, action would at once 
be brought, as was done in the cases of Sena- 
tors Mitchell and Burton, and Representatives 
Williamson, Herrmann and Driggs, at differ- 
ent times since I have been President. This 
would simply be doing my duty in the execu- 
tion and enforcement of the laws without re- 
spect to persons. But I do not regard it as 
within the province or the duties of the Presi- 
dent to report to the House ‘alleged delin- 
quencies’ of members, or the supposed ‘corrupt 
action’ of a member in ‘his official capacity.’ ” 
Quoting from his annual message his re- 
marks about the Secret Service, he as- 
serted that a careful reading of them 
would show that he had said nothing to 
warrant the interpretation, in the reso- 
lution, that “the majority of the Con- 
gressmen were in fear of being investi- 


The President’s 
Secret Service Message 


gated,” or that “Congress as a whole - 
was actuated by that motive.” He had 
always deprecated “the practice of in- 
discriminate attack upon Congress,” and 
no one held the authority and dignity of 
Congress in higher respect. But what 
he had said about “the chief argument” 
was sustained by the facts. He then di- 
rected attention to the official report of 
the debate in the House, pointing out the 
remarks of Messrs. Tawney, Smith, 
Sherley and Fitzgerald. The amend- 
ment in question had been reported by 
the first two. He had no doubt that 
many members had simply followed 
their lead. Quoting from the speeches 
in debate, he asserted that they “entirely 
supported” his original statement. Mr. 
Tawney had said that a letter in his pos- 
session from Secretary Cortelyou ad- 
mitted violations of law in his Depart- 
ment with respect to the Secret Service. 
“Tt makes no such admission,” said the 
President, who added that the letter was 
an emphatic protest against the proposed 
legislation. Parts of Mr. Sherley’s 
speech were quoted to show that he had 
argued against the investigation of the 
conduct of Congressmen. Mr. Roosevelt 
also referred to an article contributed to 
the Chicago Jnter-Ocean by L. W. Bus- 
bey, private secretary to Speaker Can- 
non, in which the Secret Service officers 
were denounced for “shadowing Con- 
gressmen.” This meddling of detectives, 
Mr. Busbey said, was resented and 
would not be tolerated by the legislative 
branch of the Government. The work 
of the Secret Service at that time, Mr. 
Roosevelt remarked, included investiga- 
tion of great land frauds. He had fre- 
quently discust the matter with mem- 
bers, and the reasons alleged to him for 
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the hostility of Congress to the Secret 
Service, “both by those who did and by 
those who did not share this hostility,” 
had almost invariably been those set 
forth by Mr. Busbey, one of whose as- 
sertions was that the chief of the Service 
had shadowed members “with a view to 
involving them in scandal that would en- 
able the bureau to dictate to them as the 
price of silence.” Such allegations, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, were wholly without 
foundation in fact. Turning then from 
the question of motives, he took up “the 
real issue,” which was: “Does Congress 
desire that the Government shall have at 
its disposal the most efficient instrument 
for the detection of criminals and the 
prevention and punishment of crime, or 
does it not?” He showed that for a long 
time he had sought, but in vain, to pre- 
vent “the wrong” involved in the legis- 
lation to which he objected. “Messrs. 


Tawney and Smith and their fellow 
members on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee paid no heed to the protests.” There- 
fore he had at last spoken “plainly and 


directly” in a message. He then at con- 
siderable length narrated the achieve- 
ments of the Secret Service men since 
1901. They had detected the land 
frauds of men of great wealth and wide 
political influence, causing conviction in 
twenty-eight cases in Nebraska alone. 
They had been employed to do this work 
because Secretary Hitchcock could not 
trust his own subordinates, having dis- 
covered that the Land Office’s special 
agents’ division or corps of detectives 
“was largely under the control of the 
land thieves.” Mr. Roosevelt gave in de- 
tail the history of the work which caused 
the indictment of Charles T. Stewart, of 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Mr. Stewart is 
friend and fellow townsman of Con- 
gressman Smith, who was associated 
with Mr. Tawney in supporting and pro- 
curing the restrictive legislation which 
the President denounced, and therefore 
this part of the message has been re- 
garded as hostile to Mr. Smith: 

“If the present law, for which Messrs. Taw- 
ney, Smith and the other gentlemen I have 
above mentioned are responsible, had then 
been in effect, this action would have been im- 
possible, and most of the criminals would un- 
questionably have escaped. No more striking 
instance can be imagined of the desirability of 


having a central corps of skilled investigating 
agents who can at any time be assigned, if 


necessary in large numbers, to investigate some 
violation of the Federal statutes, in no matter 
what branch of the public service. In the land 
cases most of the men investigated who were 
public servants were in the Executive branch 
of the Government. But in Oregon, where an 
enormous acreage of fraudulently alienated 
public land was recovered for the Government, 
a United States Senator, Mr. Mitchell, and a 
member of the lower House, Mr. Williamson, 
were convicted on evidence obtained by men 
transferred from the Secret Service, and 
another member of Congress was indicted.” 


Mr. Roosevelt also showed what the Se- 
cret Service had done with respect to 
naturalization frauds, peonage, smug- 
gling, lotteries, etc. Now the Govern- 
ment was crippled, not only by the re- 
striction in question, but also by a law 
forbidding the employment of private 
detectives. The restriction, he repeated, 
was “of benefit only to the criminal 
class.” It would be a gross abuse to use 
the Secret Service for the investigation 
of purely private or political matters, but 
there had been “no single instance of 
such abuse” during his term as Presi- 
dent.. In conclusion he urged that the 
restrictive legislation be repealed, that the 
salary of the head of the Secret Service 
be increased, that the Service be made a 
bureau of the Department of Justice, and 
that explicit authority be given for the 
use of it “to detect and punish crime 
wherever it is found.” 


& 


This message caused re- 
sentment and anger in Con- 
gress, and especially in the 
House, where action upon it was delayed, 
however, until the 8th. In the interval 
the breach between Congress and the 
President was widened by the latter’s 
sharp reply to the Senate’s resolution 
concerning the purchase of the Tennes- 
see Coal and Iron Company, and by his 
publication of the report of an inquiry 
concerning Senator Tillman’s connection 
with transactions relating to tracts of 
public land. The House galleries were 
crowded on the 8th, when the special 
committee appointed sonie time ago to 
consider Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks about 
the Secret Service presented its report. 
which was in the form of resolutions 
(signed by the three Republicans and the 
two Democrats) declaring that the Presi- 
dent’s language in his message of De- 
cember 8th was “unjustified and without 


Rejected by 
the House 
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basis of fact,” and that it constituted “a 
breach of the privileges of the House.” 
Saying that the House declined “to con- 
sider any communication from any source 
which is not in its own judgment respect- 
ful,” the resolutions provided that so 
much of the annual message as related 
to the Secret Service be laid on the table, 
together with the message of the 4th 
inst., the latter “being unresponsive to 
the inquiry of the House and constituting 
an invasion of the privileges of the 
House by questioning the motives and 
intelligence of members in the exercise 
of their constitutional rights and func- 
tions.” The speeches in support of the 
resolutions were regarded as quite tem- 
perate. Mr. Perkins, chairman of the 
committee, said Mr. Roosevelt’s original 
statement meant that Congress voted for 
the restriction from an improper motive. 
The lawmakers should not permit the in- 
tegrity of their motives to be lightly ques- 
tioned. There was danger in any im- 
pairment of public confidence in those 
who make the laws. The failure of pop- 
ular government would be demonstrated 
if there should come a time when a ma- 
jority of the House “were controlled by 
a craven fear of a detection of their 
crimes.” If Congress should listen tame- 
ly and timidly to such reflections upon 
the character of its members and its hon- 
esty of purpose, it would deserve and re- 
ceive the contempt of the public. Mr. 
Denby said the most distressing feature 
of the painful episode was that the Presi- 
dent, justly honored and beloved, should 
so little appreciate the effect of his own 
words and so little consider his own great 
fame. Mr. Tawney said no disclaimer 
could change either the meaning of the 
language used or the country’s interpre- 
tation of it. No response to the House’s 
resolution could be accepted, said Mr. 
Sherley, that did not contain an apology. 
The President had not apologized, but 
had sought to obscure the real issue. Mr. 
Bennet and Mr. Driscoll spoke against 
the report. Mr. Gardner proposed a 
brief substitute declaring that there had 
been a misunderstanding and expressing 
confidence in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. This was lost, 23 to 225. The 
debate consumed nearly seven hours. At 
the close of it the report was adopted, 
212 to 35. All the negative votes were 


cast by Republicans. On the oth, the 
House ordered an investigation of the 
Secret Service by a special committee. 


Je 


By unanimous vote, on 
the 4th, the Senate “di- 
rected” the Attorney- 
General to report whether -he had 
brought suit under the Anti-Trust law 
against the Steel Corporation, on ac- 
count of its purchase of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company, in November, 
1907; if not, why he had failed to do 
so; and, if he had given an opinion as 
to the legality of the transaction, to send 
a copy of it. Two days later, the Presi- 
dent (not the Attorney-General) re- 
plied, transmitting a brief letter of the 
Attorney-General to himself, merely say- 
ing that no suit had been brought. “As 
to the transaction in question,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, “I was personally cognizant 
of and responsible for its every detail.” 
To explain, he appended a long letter 
sent by himself to the Attorney-General 
on November 4th, 1907, immediately 
after Judge Gary and Henry C. Frick, 
representing the Steel Corporation, had 
called upon him. This was in the early 
days of the panic. They had told him 
that a certain business firm “of real im- 
portance” would fail if help were not 
given, that a majority of the stock of the 
Tennessee Company was among its as- 
sets, and that the Steel Corporation had 
been urged to buy this stock. They did 
not care to purchase it as a mere business 
transaction. It had been the Corpora- 
tion’s policy to avoid the acquisition of 
more than 60 per cent. of the steel in- 
dustry. Still, the purchase would not 
give the Corporation more than 60 per 
cent., and they were willing to go into 
the transaction “to prevent a panic and 
a general industrial smash-up.” They 
would not do it, however, if the Presi- 
dent should say it ought not to be done. 
“T answered,” the President wrote, “that 
while of course I could not advise them 
to take the action proposed, I felt it no 
public duty of mine to interpose any ob- 
jection.” Afterward he was advised 
orally by the Attorney-General that there 
was no sufficient ground for legal pro- 
ceedings against the Steel Corporation, 
and that the situation had not been 
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changed by the acquisition of the Ten- 
nessee Company. Mr. Roosevelt then 
said to the Senate: 

“I feel bound, however, to add that I have 
instructed the Attorney-General not to respond 
to that portion. of the resolution which calls 
for a statement of his reasons for non-action. 
I have done so because I do not conceive it 
to be within the authority of the Senate to 
give directions of this character to the head of 
an Executive department or to demand from 
him reasons for his action. Heads of the Ex- 
ecutive department are subject to the Consti- 
tution, and'to the laws passed by Congress in 
pursuance of the Constitution, and to the di- 
rections of the President of the United States, 
but to no other direction whatever.” 

This excited opposition in the Senate, 
where, on the following day, Mr. Cul- 
berson said that the President had been 
guilty of an arbitrary and lawless act 
and had sanctioned a direct and deliber- 
ate violation of law. He asserted that 
the Government was prosecuting the To- 
bacco Trust for transactions like this 
one which Mr. Roosevelt had approved. 
Upon his motion, and by a vote of 47 to 
14, the Judiciary Committee has been di- 
rected to report whether the President 
was authorized to permit the absorption 
of the Tennessee Company by the Steel 
Corporation. 

st 


Senator Hale is chair- 
man of a committee 
that is making an in- 
quiry concerning the work of the inspect- 
ors, special agents, Secret Service men 
and other detectives or investigators con- 
nected with the several executive depart- 
ments. What may be called the case 
against Senator Tillman is set forth in a 
letter from the President transmitting to 
Mr. Hale reports and other evidence 
which the committee sought. The evi- 
dence relating to Mr. Tillman was pro- 
cured by post office inspectors really at 
his own request, following his complaint 
in the Senate (February 19th, 1908) that 
certain land speculators in Oregon were 
lying about him in circulars asserting 
that he had taken for himself a quarter 
section, and for ten of his relatives ten 
quarters, of land in a grant alleged to be 
held wrongfully by a corporation. The 
aim of the speculators was to compel 
either a restoration of the land to the 
public domain or the sale of it to them- 
selves and their associates at $2.50 per 


Charges Against 
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acre. Mr. Tillman, on February 19th, 
1908, denounced the authors of the cir- 
cular, saying: 

“I have not bought any land anywhere in 

the West, nor undertaken to buy any.” 
Mr. Roosevelt shows, by photographic 
copies of the letters, that on October 
2oth, 1907, Mr. Tillman wrote to Reeder 
& Watkins, of Oregon, attorneys repre- 
senting applicants for land in such 
grants: 

“William E. Lee, my agent, will see you 
about land. I want nine quarters reserved. 
Will forward signed applications and money 
at once. Members of my family are entry men. 
I wired Mr. Lee to see you and locate quarters 
for the seven members of my family who are 
of age, and one for my private secretary, J. 
B. Knight, whom I desire to let in to the deal.” 
Also that Lee wrote to them that if the 
Senator should “get in on the deal” he 
could be “of great help in getting mat- 
ters started from Washington and cause 
the Government to get busy.” He would 
“set up a howl” there. And on January 
31st, 1908, the Senator introduced reso- 
lutions directing the Attorney-General to 
sue for the restoration of such grants on 
the Pacific slope to the public domain. 
On February 15th, four days before his 
disclaimer in the Senate, he wrote a long 
letter to the Oregon firm, saying that 
what he was doing in the Senate was not 
related to any personal purchase, but 
adding : 

“Tf I can succeed in causing the Government 
to institute suit for the recovery of the land 
and make it easier for others as well as my- 
self to obtain some of it, I shall do it with- 
out any regard to the dealings with your firm. 
I will be glad for you to hold in reserve eight 
of the best quarter sections, and I will in the 
meantime press the investigation and other 
work here which will facilitate the final pur- 
chase and in effect obviate the necessity of 
your making any case in the courts at all.” 
This letter, on private business, was sent 
in a franked envelope. Mr. Roosevelt 
speaks of Mr. Tillman’s proposal “to use 
his influence as Senator to force the Gov- 
ernment to institute a suit which would 
make it easy for him personally to obtain 
some of the land.” 


The eight night- 
riders held for the 
murder of Capt. 
Quentin Rankin near Reelfoot Lake were 
convicted, at Union City, Tenn., on the 
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7th. Garrett Johnson, Tid Burton, Rob- 
ert Ransom, Frederick Pincon, Arthur 
Cloar and Samuel Applewhite were 
found guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree, “with mitigating circumstances.” 
Murder in the second degree was the 
verdict against Bud Morris and Robert 
Huffman, the jury deciding that their 
punishment should be twenty years in 
prison. Two days later, Judge Joseph 
E. Jones sentenced the first six to be 
hanged on February 19th, saying he 
could find no “mitigating circumstances.” 
The jury’s decision was followed in the 
cases of the remaining two, altho there 
had been testimony from the confessing 
witnesses that the shot which killed 
Rankin was fired by Huffman. While 
pronouncing sentence Judge Jones said 
that the testimony given “bristled with 
perjury.” On the last day of the trial 
one of the jurors was ill with measles. 
He lay on a cot in a small room adjoin- 
ing the main courtroom, and arguments 
were made there in the presence of the 
defendants and the entire jury. Defend- 
ants’ counsel was reprimanded by Judge 
Jones for asserting that Governor Pat- 
terson had intimidated the people by fill- 
ing the county with soldiers, and had 
bribed men to perjure themselves in testi- 
mony against the men on trial. Attorney- 
General Caldwell, in the course of his 
argument, addressed the night-riders in 
the audience, saying he knew they had 
sworn to kill him. “I defy you,” he 
added; “youcan do nomore than take my 
life, and I would gladly lay it down if 
by the sacrifice my county and State 
could be rid of the terrorism and out- 
rages of night-rider mob law.” 


a 


The workings of the 
Old-Age Pension Law, 
which went into effect 
the 1st of January, are watched with 
great interest because it is the most im- 
portant measure which the Ministry has 
succeeded in getting thru, and is a nov- 
elty in British legislation. The expense 
to the Government cannot yet be deter- 
mined. The latest estimate of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was that over 
600,000 persons would be entitled to pen- 
sions, and the annual cost would be $37,- 
500,000. Up to December sth the total 
number of claims filed were 690,027, of 
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which 490,028 had been past upon by the 
officers and recommended; 51,353. had 
been rejected and 148,646 were still 
pending. The law provides a pension of 
$1.20 a week for any man and woman 
over seventy years of age who is not re- 
ceiving poor relief and has an income of 
less than $105 a year. If the means of 
the applicant are less than $157 a year he 
may receive a part of this weekly pension 
of 5s. according to a sliding scale. It has 
been found impossible to calculate in ad- 
vance from the census returns the num- 
ber of persons entitled to old-age pen- 
sions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his statement to the House of Com- 
mons showed that the percentage of per- 
sons claiming old-age pensions to the 
population over seventy years of age, 
after deducting those in receipt of poor 
relief, was, in England 54 per cent., in 
Wales 56 per cent., in Scotland 60 per 
cent., and in Ireland 128 per cent. The 
number of applications filed in Ireland 
(209,135) is more than half the total for 
England. Excluding the cases of inten- 
tional fraud, the exceptionally large 
number of pensioners in Ireland is due 
to the emigration of younger people 
leaving a decreased population composed 
of older men and women, and to the nat- 
ural tendency to exaggerate the age. In 
a large number of cases in Ireland it was 
impossible to find any records of birth. 
Some of the women who claimed to be 
over seventy years of age were refused, 
because, according to the ages recorded 
in their marriage certificates, they were 
several years younger. Many difficult 
cases occurred in the application of the 
law, particularly where the claimant was 
practically supported by his children, or 
was in receipt of an income which, tho 
entitling him to a pension, would be 
raised by that pension above the legal 
limit. 


THE WORLD 


st 


The work of rescue and 
relief has continued ac- 
tively all thru the week, 
and as late as five days after the catas- 
trophe living persons have been taken 
from the ruins of the cities. The total 
loss of life will never be known. The 
latest authoritative estimate gives the 
number of dead in the sixty towns de- 
stroyed as 165,000. This did not in- 
clude, however, the deaths among the 
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thousands of sick and wounded who are 
in the hospitals. In spite of the large 
number of workers only a slight begin- 
ning has been made toward the clearing 
of the ruins. Eight trenches, each long 
enough to hold 1,000 corpses, are dug 
daily, and sometimes these are filled. 
Owing to the necessity of disposing of 
the bodies as rapidly as possible lest the 
locality should become uninhabitable, 
there is great confusion and uncertainty 
which will cause serious complications in 
the future, especially in regard to life 
insurance, property transfers and securi- 
ties. Messina was a wealthy city, and 
the bonds lost are estimated at $90,000,- 
000. Coin to the amount of $13,200,000 
has been taken from the ruins and con- 
veyed to the Bank of Naples. The 
prompt and generous action of the 
United States in sending money and 
supplies to the distrest people has cre- 
ated a profound impression thruout 
Italy. The relief fund raised by the city 
of New York was about a half million 
dollars. President Roosevelt recom- 
mended to Congress the appropriation of 


$500,000, which was raised in the House 
to $800,000, and in this form the bill 


was past and signed. The American 
Red Cross ship “Bayern” arrived at 
Messina on Friday and distributed its 
stores along the coast. The United 
States supply ships “Yankton” and “Cul- 
goa” were detached from the fleet at 
Port Said and conveyed to the devas- 
tated cities large quantities of food, 
medicine and _ clothing. When the 
wounded refugees were brought to 
Rome the Pope and the Mayor forgot 
their hostilities and joined in the work 
of relief. The election of Signor Nathan 
as Mayor has been particularly offensive 
to the Vatican because he is a Free 
Mason and an Anti-Clerical. When the 
first trainload of wounded arrived from 
Naples he appealed to the Pope to open 
the Vatican Hospice of Santa Maria, and 
his request was at once complied with. 
The Mayor afterward visited the hos- 
pital to consult with the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and Cardinal Merry del Val, the 
Papal secretary. This is the first time 
since 1870 that a Mayor of Rome has 
set foot within a Papal building. The 
Pope also at another time visited the hos- 


pital, altho it is technically outside the 
limits of his “Vatican prison.” The hos- 
pital is on Italian soil, altho connected 
with St. Peter’s by a bridge over which 
the Pope past. A great number of slight 
earthquake shocks have been felt thru- 
out the week in Sicily, southern Italy, 
and have added to the destruction by 
throwing down the shattered walls. 
Shocks are also reported from Lisbon, 
Canary Islands, and Mexico, but it can- 
not be proved that these have any di- 
rect connection with the earthquake at 
Messina. According to the report of 
Professor Ricco, Director of the Conser- 
vatory at Catania, the ruin spread from 
Castroreale in Sicily to Palmi in Calab- 
ria, or a distance of forty miles. Dam- 
age to buildings occurred from Riposto 
and Patti in Sicily to Pizzo in Calabria, 
a distance of eighty-six miles. The 
earthquake was felt violently from Mis- 
tretta and Noto in Sicily to Cosenza in 
Calabria, a distance of 186 miles. It was 
felt, tho only slightly, at Marsala and 
Trapani in Sicily, and even at Naples. 


& 


The Russian reply to the 
proposals of Austria-Hun- 
gary for the modification 
of the Treaty of Berlin is of so much im- 
portance as defining the view taken by 
Russia of the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina that we quote the opening 
paragraphs of the note of Foreign Min- 
ister Isvolsky to the Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna: 


Monsieur l’Ambassadeur—On September 24 
(October 7) of the current year Count 
Berchthold communicated to the Imperial 
Cabinet a circular despatch in which Baron 
von Aehrenthal informed the representatives 
of Austria-Hungary of two decisions taken by 
the Imperial and Royal Government. The 
latter “renounced in the future the making 
good of its rights in regard to the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar” and “resumed as regards Bosnia 
and Herzegovina its entire liberty of action.” 
On the same date a series of measures promul- 
gated at Budapest extended the sovereign 
rights of his Majesty the Emperor Francis 
Joseph over the two provinces aforementioned. 
Two days before Prince Ferdinand of Bul 
garia had assumed the royal title and pro 
claimed the independence of Bulgaria. 

In the one as in the other case Europe found 
herself facing a unilateral act bringing about 
a de facto modification in the order of things 
established by the Treaty of Berlin. f 

In 1871 the European Powers assembled in 
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conference in London had solemnly recog- 
nized the essential principle of international 
law that no Power could detach itself from 
the engagements of a treaty nor modify its 
provisions except as the result of an agree- 
ment of the contracting parties by means of 
an amicable understanding. Since then we 
have for our part constantly observed this 
principle; and although the Treaty of Berlin 
contained clauses which were particularly on- 
erous both for Russia and for the Balkan 
States, toward which we have at all times 
borne a traditional interest, we have never 
sought to infringe the stipulations. It is evi- 
dent that any deviation from this principle is 
calculated to shake seriously the bases of the 
existing political balance and consequently to 
endanger general peace. Indeed, the acts ac- 
complished by Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria 
have resulted in immediately creating a most 
strained situation in the Balkan peninsula and 
in plunging Europe into a state of disquietude 
which still exists. 


Mr. Isvolsky goes on to say that the 
Powers are obliged to take cognizance of 
Turkey’s protest against the violation of 
the Treaty of Berlin, and that if a Euro- 
pean conference is called its action can- 
not be confined to the abrogation of Arti- 
cle 25, as desired by Austria, but must 


consider the whole question of the Bal-. 


kan provinces. Article 25 of the Treaty 
of Berlin states that Austria’s occupation 
of the provinces is essentially provisional 
and is dependent upon the consent of all 
the signatory Powers. The secret treaty 
between Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
concluded July 13th, 1878, which was 
divulged by recent events, also alludes to 
the occupation as provisional. The Rus- 
sian note concludes by agreeing with the 
compromise proposed by Austria-Hun- 
gary, that the scope and method of pro- 
cedure of the future conference be made 
a matter of preliminary negotiation be- 
tween the Powers. The Marquis Pal- 
lavicini, Austro-Hungarian Minister to 
Turkey, has informed the Grand Vizier 
that Austria Elungary is willing to pay 
2,500,000 Turkish pounds ($11,000,000) 
as indemnity for the annexation of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. Austria took 
offense and made diplomatic protest 
against the language used by Mr. Milo- 
vanovitch, the Servian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, in a speech before the Ser- 
vian parliament, in which he declared 
that the people of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina had been reduced to slavery. In 
reply to the Austrian demayd for an ex- 
planation the Foreign Minister stated 


that his words were not correctly report- 
ed. He had.simply said that the prov- 
inces had been subjugated by Austria. 
This amelioration of his language is ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. 
& 
Reports from Pekin are 
mes tabi still confused with regard 
to the dismissal of Yuan 
Shi-kai and its political significance. The 
deposed Councillor has not obeyed the 
order to return to the Province of Honan, 
but instead escaped from Pekin in dis- 
guise and took refuge in Tientsin. He 
has since been ordered back to the capi- 
tal by the Government, probably to stand 
trial for treason, but he has not complied. 
It is expected, on the contrary, that he 
will either stay in the treaty ports or 
leave China for England or elsewhere. 
It is believed that the edict for his dis- 
missal was forced upon the Great Coun- 
cil by the Prince Regent and was disap- 
proved by at least all the Chinese mem- 
bers of the Council. But Yuan Shi-kai’s 
conduct has not been so consistently 
progressive that his removal is necessar- 
ilv to be regarded as a-reactionary step. 
He checked the rapid and radical reforms 
of the late Emperor in 1898 by placing 
his army, the only efficient one in China, 
at the disposal of the Dowager Empress. 
Afterward, however, he frustrated her 
plans for the destruction of the foreigners 
in Pekin and later co-operated with her 
in her constitutional and progressive 
measures. The foreign ministers at 
Pekin have decided that it would not be 
good policy to. protest to the Govern- 
ment against his dismissal, altho it is 
feared that it indicates the adoption of 
an anti-foreign policy. All of Yuan-Shi- 
kai’s protégés, appointees and favor- 
ites have been removed from office. Tang 
Shao Yi, who is one of these, has been 
recalled, and has already left Washing- 
ton. He had rented a handsome resi- 
dence in Washington until after the in- 
auguration and evidently intended to 
carry on a series of elaborate entertain- 
ments, presumably for the purpose of 
strengthening the bonds between China 
and the United States. If he had any 
hopes of effecting a formal alliance be- 
tween the two countries he has probably 
before this abandoned it. 
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Time, the Teacher 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Poet LauREATE OF ENGLAND 


I wROTE my name upon the sands of time, 
Deeming that it would there remain for aye, 
When lo! there came a rush of spray and slime, 
And with a crush swept the vain words away. 

Then I engraved it on the granite rock, 
Assured that there it ever would abide; 
But breaker after breaker, flock on flock 
Of waves unshepherded, vociferous tide, 
Broke on the beach, and thunderstruck the air, 
Then backward ebbed. But when I gazed around 
Thru tattered hollows of subsiding sound, 
To find my name, not even the rock was there. 
Thus humbled, I rejoiced that I should be 


Merged in the incommensurable sea. 


Swinrorp Otp Manor, Kent, ENGLanp. 
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Postal Savings Banks 


BY THOMAS H. CARTER 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


N the Christmas number of Tue In- 
| DEPENDENT Mr. Charles E. Sprague, 
president of the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Institution, and formerly president 
of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, under- 
takes to overwhelm Postmaster-General 
Meyer, who ventured to set forth in THE 
INDEPENDENT of November 5th certain 
persuasive arguments in favor of the 
establishment of postal savings deposi- 
tories. 

Mr. Sprague charges the Postmaster- 
General with misleading the public by 
stating that there are only 1,453 savings 
banks in the United States, as reported 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
he seeks to refute the official statement 
by explaining that “west of New Jer- 
sey,’ under the laws there prevailing, 
State and national banks and trust com- 
panies solicit savings accounts, and then, 
to make the discomfiture of the Post- 
master-General complete, Mr. Sprague 
cites the case of a lady guest of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria who did not make a deposit 
in a savings bank because she did not 
know that there were any savings banks 
in the vicinity of the hotel. Truly the 
Postmaster-General must feel greatly 
embarrassed at this exposure of his ig- 
norance of conditions “west of New 
Jersey,” to say nothing of his obvious 
indifference to the embarrassment of the 
well-fed guest of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Incidentally, this portion of Mr. 
Sprague’s reply seems to indicate that he 
views our great country from the sum- 


mit of Trinity steeple. Between the 
paragraph disclosing the ignorance of 
the Waldorf-Astoria guest and that al- 
leging tnat Mr. Meyer fel! into a 
“gigantic error” with reference to the 
number of banks west of New Jersey 
willing to receive savings deposits, Mr. 
Sprague—rather inadvertently, I think— 
avers that corporations in the State of 
New York strive to entice unwary per- 
sons by “interest departments” and “spe- 
cial accounts,” and apparently fraudulent 
imitations of pass books of legitimate 
savings banks to jeopardize savings in a 
manner which Mr. Sprague very prop- 
erly denounces as “all wrong.” It is just 
such practices by corporations and insti- 
tutions acting wrongfully, as Mr. 
Sprague alleges, that cause the hoarding 
and hiding of at least 25 per cent. of the 
coin and currency of the United States. 

If in the State of New York, with the 
most carefully guarded savings bank law 
on the statute book of any State, corpo- 
rations “wrongfully” strive to entice sav- 
ings depositors to imperil their money, 
what can be expected in States which 
have failed or neglected to provide any 
safeguards at all for the hard-earned 
savings of the struggling poor? Ap- 
proximately one-third of all the savings 
on deposit in banks in the United States 
is on deposit in the State of New York, 
and this important fact naturally springs 
from the confidence inspired by a good 
law faithfully executed. In the stringent 
provisions of the New York law and the 
extensive savings facilities accorded we 
have an illustration of the best thus far 
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provided for the safety and accommoda- 
tion of the people, and because of such 
features of safety and convenience- the 
savings banks of that State are. liberally 
patronized by the masses. 

Massachusetts ranks next to New 
York in excellence of statutory provi- 
sions relating to savings banks, and as a 
result of the confidence thereby inspired 
such banks. in that State have one-fifth 
of the aggregate of all savings deposits 
in the banks of the United States. The 
people of New York and Massachusetts 
have on deposit in savings banks some- 
thing in excess of one-half of all the 
savings deposits of the country. 

It is noteworthy that the New England 
States generally have vety carefully 
guarded statutes with reference to sav- 
ings banks—institutions of this kind be- 
ing organized there and likewise very 
largely in New York on what is known 
in common parlance as the “old style,” 
that is, institutions organized under the 
law without capital and managed by 
benevolently inclined persons who serve 
without compensation, the only expense 
attached to the operation being for neces- 
sary clerical force and moderate compen- 
sation for the active officers. According 
to the intent of the law, depositors in this 
class of banks receive all the earnings, 
less necessary expenses of administra- 
tion. 

Every other person in New England 
has a savings account and in New York 
the percentage of savings depositors is 
large. On the other hand, in the country 
“west of New Jersey,” to which Mr. 
Sprague refers, there is but one savings 
account on the average to every one hun- 
dred and fifty odd of the population, and 
in that region, be it known, the savings 
banks are not as a rule of the “old style,” 
but are organized in the main as stock 
companies, the interest of the depositor 
being at best only equal to that of a 
stockholder, and probably in most cases 
subordinate to the desire of the stock- 
holders for dividends. 

In none of the thirty-nine States and 
the several Territories beyond the limits 
of New England and New York do we 
find the statutory safeguards thrown 
about the depositor under which Mr. 
Sprague’s Union Dime Savings Institu- 


tion is operating, and since, under the 
New York law, to quote Mr. Sprague, 
“some other corporations (wrongfully, 
in my opinion) strive to entice the sav- 
ings depositors by ‘interest departments,’ 
‘special accounts,’ etc.,” what may be ex- 
pected in the absence of the restraining 
force of law? ‘The answer is found in 
the undisputed fact that but a small per- 
centage of the people have sufficient con- 
fidence in the unguarded savings institu- 
tions to entrust their money to them. 
The people “west of New Jersey” are not 
essentially different in habits and dispo- 
sition from those east of that State, and 
since to the north and east of New Jer- 
sey approximately every other person 
has a savings account, while west there- 
of not more than one in one hundred and 
fifty of the people have savings accounts, 
mdy we not inquire why? In my opin- 
ion the answer is simple and may be 
summed up in seven words—want of 
confidence and want of opportunity. 

Undoubtedly in many cities west and 
south of New Jersey savings banks are 
conducted on as sound and safe a basis 
as in New York or New England, but 
stock companies organized to conduct 
savings banks naturally select favorable 
locations, where large deposits may be 
expected and thus large dividends in- 
sured; but after all such favorable loca- 
tions west and south of New Jersey have 
been occupied, there will still remain 
whole Congressional districts and even 
States without any savings banks at all. 
In sparsely settled regions private capital 
cannot be expected to establish and main- 
tain savings institutions for the mere 
purpose of encouraging thrift and a sav- 
ing disposition among the people. Cap- 
ital seeking investment in any profit- 
yielding venture does not as a rule adopt 
benevolence as a primary motive. 

A cursory examination of the map and 
of the last census returns will demon- 
strate that approximately one-half of the 
total population of the United States 
abides in places having no savings banks 
at all. Since it is conceded that savings 
facilities, coupled with confidence in the 
banks, will encourage thrift, keep money 
in circulation, insure more home com- 
forts, and develop better citizenship, the 
question naturally arises, Why not make 
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some effort to extend the beneficent influ- 
ence of sound savings institutions to the 
one-half of our population which does 
not now enjoy the advantages common 
to those residing in or near the great cen- 
ters of population ? 

Why are the people residing outside 
the centers of population in the United 
States not entitled to savings institutions 
as sound and convenient as the respective 
governments furnish for the country 
people of Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Italy, Russia, Japan and their colonies? 
The initial cost of installation and the 
expense of maintenance unite to forbid 
the thought of providing thru private en- 
terprise any such safe, ample and con- 
venient depositories for the small savings 
of the people as the postal system can 
supply as a mere incident to its present 
business and without additional expense 
to the postal revenues. 

Certain cherished facilities for saving 
small amounts of money now enjoyed by 
some of the people can be extended to 
all the people in a lawful way and with- 
out expense to the Government or injury 
to any one, and the postal system has the 
machinery installed and in operation 
thru which such facilities may be extend- 
ed to the patrons of every one of the 
forty thousand money order post-offices 
in the country, just as such accommoda- 
tions are vouchsafed to the people by. 
nearly every enlightened government in 
the world. 

The bill now pending before the Sen- 
ate is neither mysterious nor complex. 
It provides that every money order post- 
office in the United States and such other 
offices as the Postmaster-General may 
designate shall be postal savings depos- 
itories, in which any person may open an 
account by the deposit of $1, and in- 
crease it by the deposit of 10 cents or 
multiples thereof. Two per cent. inter- 
est per annum will be paid on such de- 
posits, and the Postmaster-General is re- 
quired to deposit the funds thus accumu- 
lated in national banks as near as may 
be practicable in the immediate vicinity 
of the places at which such funds are re- 
ceived, at a rate of interest not less than 
2% per cent. per annum. No interest 
will be paid on any part of a postal de- 
pository account in excess of $500, ex- 
clusive of accumulated interest, and no 


account will be permitted to exceed 
$1,000, nor will any person be permitted 
to deposit any amount in excess of $200 
in any one calendar month. There are 
many administrative features connected 
with the bill which | need not go over 
in detail. : 

In conformity with suggestions made 
by me in the Senate recently, amend- 
ments will be proposed by authority of 
the committee having the bill in charge 
restricting the aggregate individual de- 
posit, exclusive of accumulated interest, 
to the sum of $500, and reducing the 
amount that can be deposited in any one 
calendar month to $100. Another 
amendment will be proposed to strike out 
that feature of the bill allowing deposits 
to be made by persons as trustees, there- 
by restricting each individual over ten 
years of age to one account at one post- 
office. This bill, as amended, will pro- 
vide a depository in which every one 
under all circumstances and conditions 
may have abiding confidence, and will 
undoubtedly insure the accumulation in 
the postal depositories of the coin and 
currency of the country which is con- 
stantly in hiding, and moreover will col- 
lect the very large aggregate made up of 
the vast number of small sums which 
periodically retire from existing banks 
when signs of danger appear. 

Large depositors could not avail them- 
selves of the postal depository because 
the limit of $100 to the credit of any 
account in any calendar month would 
prevent the use of the postal system as a 
refuge for capitalists. The proposed 
system will be self-sustaining and will 
not take $1 from the postal funds; on 
the contrary, it is believed that some 
slight profit will accrue to the postal rev- 
enues from the operation. Provided 
with the extensive facilities offered by 
the postal service, there is no reason to 
doubt that 50 per cent. of the men, 
women and children of all these United 
States will have savings accounts, just 
as 50 per cent. of the people of New 
England have such accounts under ex- 
isting conditions which furnish that 
region facilities not enjoyed in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

“But,” says Mr. Sprague, “every day 
citizens go to the post-office, fill out 
forms more simple than those which will 
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be required under the proposed law, pay 
for a money order and send it to some 
savings bank, even to the greatest one 
in the world, if they prefer.” In this 
statement no account is taken of the ma- 
terial fact that it costs $3 per thousand 
to transmit money by post-office order, 
and of the further and very pertinent 
fact that not one person in ten thousand, 
on the average, knows the address of the 
greatest savings bank in the world, but 
every one knows the exact location of 
the nearest money order post-office. It 
must be remembered, also, that every 
resident of the United States feels per- 
fectly at home in the local post-office. It 
is the common meeting place of the peo- 
ple. Every citizen feels a certain sense 
of proprietorship in the post-office. The 
man who buys one two-cent stamp is quite 
as welcome as he who buys one thousand 
dollars’ worth of stamps, and the pend- 
ing bill is intended to appeal to the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who never visit a commercial bank, 
who would feel a certain sense of confu- 
sion and embarrassment in approaching 
the marble counters and gilded trim- 
mings of the pretentious banking institu- 
tion. 

This class of people would deposit 
their small earnings in the local post- 
office with a heightened sense of self- 
respect. Mr. Sprague would penalize 
thrift by having the people charged ex- 
change for the money orders, whereas it 
seems to me that enlightened public pol- 
icy requires that thrift be encouraged by 
offering absolute safety and moderate re- 
turns on the savings. 

It is true, as Mr. Sprague asserts, that 
“this country does not need to grab the 
pennies of the thrifty as do the Euro- 
pean countries, with their perpetual 
debt,” but this Government does need the 
devotion and affectionate regard of the 


masses of the people whose interests. 


would be promoted by the establishment 
of the postal savings system. In the 
Postmaster-General’s article of Novem- 
ber 5th the statement was made that 
eight millions of dollars in money orders 
were purchased during the current year, 
payable to the buyers themselves, indi- 
cating that this sum was deposited with 
the post-offices for safekeeping. The 
force of this announcement Mr. Sprague 


seeks to evade by saying that the com- 
paratively few nomadic actors engaged 
in theatrical work thruout the country) 
are in the habit of buying money orders 
payable to themselves, to the end that 
they may thus accumulate funds to b 
later spent in New York. 1| submit tha’ 
this is an evasion rather than an answer 

Again, Mr. Sprague avers that peopl 
would withdraw their money from th 
postal savings depositories as quickly as 
they would withdraw their deposits from 
any other bank in a time of financial 
panic. Slight inquiry into the cause oi 
bank withdrawals will refute this asser- 
tion completely. The small depositor 
withdraws money from a bank in time oi 
financial trouble because of impaired con- 
fidence in the bank. If the faith and 
credit of the United States Government 
became the subject of doubt Mr. 
Sprague’s assertion would find support, 
but until the people cease to trust thc 
Government, I submit that postal depos- 
its would increase rather than diminish 
in times of panic, and that, in conse- 
quence, it would follow as the night the 
day that the postal savings depository 
system, as provided for in the pending 
bill, would be a powerful aid to the banks 
in time of panic. 

The withdrawal of money from a bank 
would be followed by its deposit in the 
post-office, and at the close of the day 
the postmaster would return the aggre 
gate of withdrawals to the nearest na- 
tional bank. Banks conducted under 
State authority would be indirectly aided 
by the process because the withdrawn 
money would be kept in circulation 
rather than retired to seclusion. During 
the financial disturbance of 1907 the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury deposited large 
amounts of Government ‘money in na- 
tional banks, and it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the money thus de- 
posited was used by such banks to aid 
trust companies, savings banks and com- 
mercial banks organized under State 
laws. 

‘I agree with the proposition of the 
Postmaster-General which Mr. Sprague 
controverts that “opposition to the postal 
savings system proceeds from a misun- 
derstanding of its purpose or purely self- 
ish motives.” The bank that is con- 
sciously weak, the bank under suspicion 
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because of bad management, the bank 
lacking public confidence on any account, 
might and probably could sufter loss of 
deposits thru the establishment ‘of the 
postal savings system, but solvent bank- 
ing institutions, properly conducted, 
would find no competition at all in the 
system. Only by a stretch of imagina- 
tion could the postal depositories be re- 
garded as a banking institution. True, 
they would receive on deposit small sums 
and in turn deposit the aggregate thereof 
in national banks nearest the place of 
receipt, but they would not cash checks, 
issue bills of exchange, discount paper, 
or perform any of the functions insepa- 
rable from the conduct of a regular com- 
mercial bank. Nor would the postal de- 
positories compete with well-conducted 
savings banks, because the rate of interest 
paid by savings banks thruout the coun- 
try is on the average nearly double the 
rate the postal depository will be author- 
ized to pay. Then it will be more diffi- 
cult to withdraw money from the postal 
depository than from the ordinary sav- 


ings bank, for, as the Canadian told Mr. 
Sprague, it is pretty easy to put money 
into postal savings banks, but a weari- 


some process to take it out. This is true 
because an application to the Postmaster- 
General for the payment of any portion 
of the deposit would have to be made, 
and some little time would elapse before 
the return of a check in response to the 
application. 

It is not intended to furnish banking 
facilities thru the postal savings deposi- 
tories, but only to furnish absolute safety 
coupled with widespread opportunity to 
save. It is this element of ahsolute safe- 
tv that induces the foreigners abiding in 
this country to send, as the Postmaster- 
General reports, one hundred millions ‘of 
dollars per annum for deposit in the 
postal savings banks in the countries 
from which they come. It may be true 
that some portion of this aggregate is in- 
tended for the maintenance of the old 
folks at home, but the records of the 
Post-Office Department show that the 
moving motive is safety. 

It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, 


to recapitulate the numerous . disastrous 
failures which have swallowed up the 
hard earnings of struggling men, women 
and children thruout this country in the 
years that have gone by. There is no 
more pathetic sight anywhere to be seen 
than that presented by a mass of anxious 
men and women assembled in front of 
the closed doors of a bank in which their 
hard-earned savings are impounded. 
Such scenes breed anarchy, for it is diff- 
cult for people of small means to com- 
prehend how they can be deprived of 
that which they accumulated thru self- 
denial save by the failure of Government 
to discharge its duty. 

Bank officers are the immediate ob- 
jects of wrath, but in the last analysis the 
Government is blamed for permitting 
such things. The opposition to the pos- 
tal savings system now being urged in 
this country is but a reproduction of the 
opposition urged to the establishment of 
a like institution in Great Britain for 
fifty years prior to the passage of the 
postal savings bank bill in 1861. Dire 
predictions were indulged by the banks, 
but no backward step has ever been taken 
by Great Britain or any other country 
that has adopted the postal system, and 
no banker is now heard anywhere to 
question the wisdom of its continuance. 

With nearly a billion dollars at pres- 
ent on deposit in the postal savings banks 
of the United Kingdom, the banking ac- 
tivity of England is greater, stronger, 
and more secure now than at any pre- 
vious time. The subject is neither new 
nor novel. The adoption of postal sav- 
ings banks has been advocated by the 
Postmasters-General since 1871. Every 
political party in the United States stands 
committed to the system, the President 
and the President-elect both cordially 
favor it and the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads unanimously 
reported the bill now under considera- 
tion. The only opposition to the bill 
comes from a few bank officials inspired 
by motives which can scarcely appeal to 
enlightened public spirited men even in 
the banking business. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 




















Members of the posse which searched for the murderers of Captain Rankin. 


. The Reelfoot Lake Night Riders 
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BY ARTHUR CLEVELAND HALL, Ph.D. 


[Tue INDEPENDENT commissioned the author of the following article to go to Union 
City and the Reelfoot Lake County during the holidays and make a report to our readers of 
what he could find out at the trial of the Night Riders as to their organization, their 
crimes and their grievances. Dr. Hall is Professor of Economics in Kenyon College and is 
the author of a standard volume in criminal sociology, entitled “Crime in Its Relation to 
Social Progress.” He writes us that he believes he went with a thoroly unbiased mind to 
Union City and that he is somewhat surprised at the conclusions he has reached, and will be 


glad of nay new light on the problem. Since this was written eight of the night riders 
have been convicted of murder in the first or second degree.—EprTor.] 


IGHT night riders are now on trial 
at Union City, Tenn., for the 
murder of Capt. Quentin Rankin, 

October 19th, 1908. The entire winter 
and spring sessions of the court will 
probably be devoted to the trials 6f many 
members of this large band of armed 
ruffans—estimated at fully two hundred 
strong—for their many crimes of arson, 
assault, murder, etc. Their organization 
is secret and oath-bound. Frank Fehr- 
inger, one of the worst of the gang, who 
has turned State’s evidence, testified be- 
fore the court: 

“We were all in night riders’ clothes at all 
our meetings, we were armed and in disguise, 
but we knew each other. Some of the masks 
worn were black, with white tassels on to rep- 
resent a beard—some were all black. Some 
of the gowns were black, some had white on 
them, some were light colored.” 

The night riders’ oath, as disclosed by 
the same witness, is as follows (most of 
the men take it voluntarily, but some on 
compulsion and fear of death) : 
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“Do you solemnly swear, in the presence of 
God and these witnesses, that you desire to 
become a night rider; that you will not write, 
talk, or tell to any one any of the secrets of 
this order of night riders; that if you do 
write, talk, or tell to any person any of the 
secrets of this order we are permitted to do 
with you as we see fit, for you know that 
death, hell and destruction will be your por 
tion, and that your body will not be buried in 
a graveyard? Do you willingly and freel) 
submit to all this, so help you God?” 

The night riders’ “hailing sign” 01 
password is: “Who comes there?” An- 
swer: “Seven wonders.” Reply: “! 
wonder.” 

The night riders’ signal is two long 
whistles and a short one. 

It is probable that fifty or more crimes 
and outrages have been committed by 
this band, some of whose members ar: 
now on trial. The exact number o! 
crimes is not known, for the victims ar 
afraid to tell. 

In the tobacco regions of Kentucky, in 
the cotton belt of Alabama and Missis- 
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sippi, in Humphreys County, the peanut 
region of Tennessee, and elsewhere, 
other bands of night riders have been im- 
posing their will as law upon the people 
of their communitics, by threats, whip- 
pings, arson and even murder. What is 
the cause of this widespread, organized 
terrorism, or are there many causes, 
some general, some purely local? What 
kind of men are these night riders, en- 
gaged in criminal practices which threat- 
en the overthrow of law, order and civil- 
ization in large areas of prosperous 
States? Are they degenerate and lawless 
men, thorogoing toughs and criminals, 
or have they been till recently law-abid- 
ing and reputable citizens? What are 
the facts? What is being done to rem- 
edy these dangerous evils? What can 
be done to remove their causes, the roots 
of this lawless discontent? The follow- 
ing study is an attempt by a student of 
such problems, present at the trial, to 
learn the facts about one particular band 
of night riders in the extreme north- 
western, corner of Tennessee. 

The district covered is about fifty 
miles square, from Union City on the 
east to the Mississippi on the west. It 
encloses Reelfoot Lake, one of the best 
hunting and fishing resorts of the South- 
ern States, about twenty-five miles long 
and from one to eight miles wide. The 
region is very fertile, with diversified 
crops of corn, wheat and hay, but little 
cotton and no tobacco; so that the in- 
habitants are not dependent for a market 
upon any trust or combination of buyers. 

The trouble began in early April, 1908, 
with the sending of anonymous letters 
threatening the lives of men connected 
with the West Tennessee Land Com- 
pany, which was making good its claim 
to exclusive legal rights of ownership 
and control over the lake and its border 
lands. A letter received by Mr. Burdick, 
who had leased fishing rights from the 
company, is a fair sample. It reads: 

“Office of Justice—By Order Post: You 
close up that fish buis, never to be opened 
again under penalty of death, Hell, and the 
Grave. If you think this is a joke, try it a 
few days longer and see. 

“Yours for who shall live the longest. 

“NicHT Riper.” 

“Being in Hell you may raise your eyes if 

you don’t obey.” 


The business was not closed, and the 


burning of fish docks and buildings be- 
longing to Mr. Burdick’s company fol- 
lowed on the nights of April 11th and 
16th. But the night riders did not seem 
to take their first work very seriously, 
and some of the law-abiding citizens of 
Union City (a town of 5,000' inhabit- 
ants) are said to have regarded it almost 
as a joke. Nobody was punished for 
these acts. Indeed, the sympathy of 
fully 90 per cent. of the people of the 
entire community has been and is strong- 
ly with the night riders, not countenanc- 
ing in any way their serious crimes, but 
believing that the fishermen and farmers 
of the lake region have been greatly 
wronged, or at least very hardly dealt 
with, under the cloak of law. The rea- 
sons for this are to be found not so much 
in the undeveloped moral sense of the 
people, for the great majority are reli- 
gious, educated and law-respecting, but 
because the lake and its low-lying bottom 
lands to the north, affording good pas- 
turage, have for generations been free 
for the use of all men. Between one and 
two hundred fishermen make their scanty 
living from the lake, and some of the 
neighboring farmers have long been ac- 
customed to let their horses and cattle 
range at will and without price over the 
unenclosed bottom lands. 

As several of the prosperous and re- 
spected business men of Union City said 
to me: “The real cause back of all this 
trouble is graft, the successful attempt 
of a few shrewd men—with one excep- 
tion all lawyers—to secure for them- 
selves very valuable property rights in 
what has long been regarded and used 
as common property; most of which 
should be free to all men, even if it is 
not now legally so.” Whether this view 
of the case is right or wrong is not now 
considered. Suffice it that it is widely 
held and of course passionately advo- 
cated by those most directiy interested, 
who dwell near the lake, to the east, in 
Obion County, from whom the ranks of 
the night riders are recruited. Let the 
fact be emphasized, that these people are 
kind-hearted and simple-minded, quick- 
tempered but not vicious naturally. A 
young man who has taught in several of 
their primary schools states: “They are 
above the average of country folk. They 
are quite religious, and eager to have 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL D. J. CALDWELL, 
Who is prosecuting the defendants. 


their children educated. The schools are 
only about three miles apart, and they 
pay their teachers sixty-five dollars a 
month, while in regions near by the pay 
is often not more than forty-five or fifty 
dollars.” 

The claim to the exclusive private 
ownership of Reelfoot Lake is tangled in 
a long confused history of land grants 
by North Carolina in 1784, and later 
grants by Tennessee in 17096, after it be- 
came a separate State—grants at a time 
when the whole region was a wilderness, 
where Indians and hunters roamed, and 
of which no very accurate survey was 
made until after the face of the region 
had been entirely changed by a series of 
earthquakes in 1811-12, which probably 
dammed up the waters of a little river 
and brought Reelfoot Lake into exist- 
ence. The land was not valuable then, 
neither was the standing timber. Any 
one could settle there unmolested. The 
lake proved attractive, and many hunters 
and fishermen settled near it, regarding 
the lake as public property, like the Mis- 
sissippi River. For generations they and 
their children remained undisturbed, in- 
heriting the now fixt tradition that “the 
lake belongs to the people,” as they ex- 


press it, and cannot be taken from them. 
Civilization advanced, cities and towns 
grew, land and timber became valuable, 
railroads bound the ends of the conti- 
nent together, but all these changes bare- 
ly touched the lives of the people of Reel- 
foot Lake. They have been living in a 























JUDGE J. E. JONES, 
Before whom the night riders are being tried. 


little pocket of the world, largely self- 
sufficing and self-regulating. 

Finally the law came down upon them. 
They heard of old grants giving legal 
right to the land at the bottom of the 
lake, and to surrounding fields and wood 
land. They heard of plans for draining 
the lake to secure the valuable timber it 
contains, and to convert the lake bottom 
into farms. Surveys were. made and a 
drainage canal actually begun. The fish- 
ermen saw their living about to be taken 
from them. Small farmers near the lake 
saw their titles seriously affected. Natu- 
rally, these people resisted. They be- 
lieved right was on their side, and the) 
sought relief thru the courts. An in- 
junction was secured in 1899, prohibiting 
the draining of the lake as violating the 
riparian rights of certain landowners, 
but the court also stated definitely, fo: 
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the first time, that the lake could be held 
as private property if the claimant could 
prove title to all the shore land, as well 
as that which the lake covered. The vic- 
tory of the people was short-lived. Their 
opponents bought some more old claims, 
and also joined forces with a number of 
lawyers who had purchased small tracts 
of shore land not covered by the original 
grants. These lawyers had all been em- 
ployed at various times past by the fish- 
ermen and farmers in defending their in- 
terests before the courts. Some of the 
lake people thought the lawyers had be- 


Reelfoot Lake Fish Company, wholesale 
and retail dealers, who had agreed to pay 
a royalty of one-half a cent per pound to 
the West Tennessee Land Company for 
their exclusive rights. Dissatisfaction 
grew rapidly, for the fishermen thought 
the dealers and the land company were 
being enriched at their expense, since 
there was no longer any competition for 
their catch, and the price of fish was low. 
Some of them tried to compete in dis- 
tribution with the lessees just mentioned, 
and were speedily enjoined by the courts 
from fishing at all for profit in the lake. 

















FRANK FEHRINGER, 
Night rider and illicit whisky dealer, who has turned 


State’s evidence, 


trayed them. Others thought not, but 
regarded the newly formed West Ten- 
nessee Land and Improvement Company 
as securing a compromise between con- 
Hlicting interests, by which the fishermen 
vould have a permanent right to fish for 
profit, and the lake remain undrained. 
‘ut the fishermen were compelled to sell 
their fish only to a Mr. Ward and to the 














TED BURTON, 
Fisherman and night rider, now on trial for murder. 
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On March 14th, 1908, the defendants 
moved to dissolve the injunction. Judge 
John S. Cooper overruled the motion, 
and in April night rider outrages com- 
menced. Judge Cooper’s life has since 
been threatened. In October the same 
judge confirmed the title of the West 
Tennessee Land Company to the exclu- 
sive ownership and control of the lake 
and made the injunction perpetual. This 
decree was handed down on October 
14th, 1908. The murder of Captain 
Rankin occurred on the night of October 
igth, and Colonel Taylor, his law part- 
ner, barely managed to escape 
death by diving into an arm 
of the lake and hiding behind 
a log while the bullets whis- 
tled around him. These gen- 
were both members of the 
Tennessee Land Company and 
both had previously been attorneys 
for the fishermen. By _ testimony 
brought out at the murder trial now 
in progress, it is evident that the 
two lawyers were hated as traitors by 
the night riders, and that the death 
penalty was inflicted on that account. 
Thus, Frank Fehringer—night rider and 
illicit whisky dealer—who has turned 
State’s evidence, testifies that on the 
night when Captain Rankin and Mr. 
Taylor were captured he. 
“heard Garrett Johnson (captain of the night 
riders) ask Mr. Taylor why he done like he 
did when the people had hired him to look 
after the case, and when he found the lake 
suit pending why did he drop the people and 
turn to Harris, and try to take the people’s 
lake away from them and their homes and 
everything. He said every time he thought 
about it he felt like shooting one of them.” 
On this same day the night riders 
were scheming to capture Attorney-Gen- 
eral Caldwell, who was prosecuting some 
of the gang, and another lawyer whom 
they hated, by a raid on Union City, 
carry them off to the lake region and 
there beat them, perhaps kill them. The 
Attorney-General was born and bred not 
far from the lake, his wife’s family live 
near it still, and her half-brother was 
compelled by fear of death to join the 
riders, who wanted him for a decoy, and 
also because of his position in the com- 
munity. It is probable that many young 
men have thus been forced into the night 
riders’ organization, as it grew powerful 
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and its offenses serious; the leaders and 
the more reckless of their followers be- 
ing resolved that all the men of the com- 
munity should be equally compromised 
and bound to support each other. Fehr- 
inger and others testified that when 
members of the band failed to appear for 
the rides the others “went after the miss- 
ing men and forced them to go with 
them.” Whippings and threats of death 
came to those who were believed to be 
giving evidence against the riders. Thus, 
Fehringer states that “Johnson gave or- 
ders that Shaw was to be taken out and 
hanged if he went before the grand jury. 
Next Monday night we whipt Shaw.” 
By such means the night riders have ter- 
rorized and completely dominated the en- 
tire lake region. Even now, when the 
night rider organization is broken up.and 
its leaders are on trial for their lives, the 
witnesses against them are in mortal fear 
of death and can hardly be induced to 
speak loud enough for the jury to hear 
them. 

The State has made out a strong case 
against most of the eight defendants, the 
jury seems to be a good one, and at the 
time of writing witnesses for the defense 
are on the.stand. The pleas so far are 
alibis. Indeed, the defendants are not 
in a position to make any other plea. 
Witnesses for the prosecution have 
shown how the night riders grew bolder 
and bolder; how their crimes increased 
in seriousness from threatening letter 
writing and the burning of not very 
valuable buildings, to many whippings of 
men and women and finally murder. The 
movement seems to be a purely local one, 
not connected in any way with the more 
extensive and better organized night rid- 
ing of Kentucky and Alabama, except 
by way of imitation. The main reason 
given by Garrett Johnson to Frank Fehr- 
inger and others for joining the night 
riders was “to free Reelfoot Lake,” and 
the band owes its strength chiefly to the 
wrath of many men, good and bad, over 
the success in court of the West Ten- 
nessee Land Company. Like the Mafia 
of Sicily, these men think themselves 
robbed and cheated by the rich and pow- 
erful, and finding that the law supports 
such evil doing, have tried to substitute 
laws of their own making, by which to 
regulate all the affairs of the community. 
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Among other things they are said to 
have limited the private ownership of 
land to five hundred acres per man, and 
the rate of interest on money to six per 
cent. They decreed’that landlords must 
take part of the crop as rent, and must 
not demand money; also that no man 
shall be permitted to employ negro labor- 
ers in the lake region after January 
ist, 1909. Thus, while the “freeing 
of Reelfoot Lake” was their primary 
and main aim, they planned to regu- 
late also the entire field of business 
and social life. A young woman was 
whipt for refusing to withdraw her suit 
for divorce against a friend of the night 
riders. Her father was whipt for taking 
her side. Several men do not know to 
this day why whippings were inflicted on 
them, and witnesses in court have testi- 
fied that members of the band that did 
the whipping sometimes knew no reason 
for it except their captain’s orders. The 
night riders sought to extend their au- 
thority even to religious matters, for they 
ordered a Baptist Sunday school near 
the lake to be transformed into a union 
Sunday school. One of the men now on 
trial for murder is a church member in 
good standing, and is prominent as a re- 
cruiting officer for the night riders. He 
first approached the brother-in-law of 
the Attorney-General, his third cousin, 
and urged him to become a member, say- 
ing: “We are doing good work here— 
things the courts won't attend to right; 
don’t you think so?” The evidence is 
strong that this same man aided and 
abetted the murder of Captain Rankin. 
Other men believed to be night riders are 
also well known as church members, and 
many of the band are Odd Fellows. The 
eight men now on trial make their living 
as follows: Four are small farmers, pay- 
ing rent for their land; one owns his own 
farm; two are lake fishermen, and one 
had a raft for dancing by the lake shore. 

Any good observer would select Garrett 
Johnson as their leader, for his manifest 
intelligence and will power. The two 
troop captains also have intelligent and 
apparently not vicious faces. Of the 
rest, two seem to be distinctly bad, tough 
specimens. The fishermen’s heads show 
weakness, coarseness and low-grade 
mentality. As for the mass of the night 
riders’ band, there are doubtless a good 


many “‘toughs’” and a few hardened 
criminals among them, but most are sim- 
ply wild and rather ignorant young men, 
from twenty to thirty years of age. 
Their lives have been narrow and monot- 
onous probably, and many of them were 
doubtless attracted to the night riders’ 
organization at first by desire for excite- 
ment and for sociability. They were all 
angry over what they deem their wrongs. 
Their neighbors and relatives were join- 
ing the riders, and they did likewise. Se- 
rious offenses against the law were prob- 
ably far from the thoughts of most of 
them at first. Indeed, it is more than 
likely that their first acts of violence 
were sanctioned py the moral sense of 
the community and not regarded as 
crimes. But once well started on their 
career as regulators there was no safe 
stopping place. They must carry the 
whole community with them, by persua- 
sion, intimidation, violence if need be. 
They must punish not only those whose 
actions were opposed to the night riders’ ’ 
code of ethical conduct in business and 
social life, but also all who tried to bring 
the laws of the State of Tennessee 
against them. They tried to establish a 
self-governing state within a State. 
When it came to murder they lost im- 
mediately the support of the largest part 
of their sympathizers, and the Governor 
of the State acted promptly and ener- 
getically against them. Strong armed 
posses took the field—even women tak- 
ing part in these expeditions—the State 
militia aided, and most of the night 
riders were soon in captivity 
or dispersed. Altho we may 
sympathize with these igno- 
rant and misguided men, yet 
it would be a terrible blow to 
our civilization. if the most guilty 
among them escaped severe punish- 
ment. Night riding has become epi- 
demic among us. The full strength 
of law is needed against it and is 
needed at once. But while fighting 
hard against these vicious and con- 
tagious manifestations of disease, we 
must seek to discover and remove their 
ultimate causes. The night riders’ move- 
ment in Northwestern Tennessee takes 
that form of revolt because of the larger 
and older movements of like character 
elsewhere in the country. We are all of 
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us creatures of imitation. In Kentucky 
I believe that night riding is only the ex- 
treme and lawless force of the general 
revolt against monopoly and trust domi- 
nation. It will cease with the legal 
curbing of predatory wealth, which 
President Roosevelt has done so much to 
secure. The Reelfoot Lake outrages 
may be traced ultimately to the same 
general cause. The claims of the West 


Tennessee Land Company are probably 
perfectly legal, but the community in- 
jured does not so regard them, and from 


the viewpoint of abstract right there are 
many elsewhere who will think that the 
law here falls somewhat short of justice. 
The strength of the night riders’ move- 
ment everywhere is’in the toleration and 
the active support of the better classes 
of our people. That support removed 
and night rider organizations drop dead. 
But there will always be danger of a 
recrudescence wherever the majority of 
citizens believe that they are being 
ground under the heel of law-aided 
predatory: wealth. 


GamBIeR, OHIO. 


A Protest 


BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


AutHor or “Manassas,” “THe Juncie,” “THe MeEtrRopotis,” 


19th I notice the following statement 

concerning myself in an article by 
Mrs. Harris: “He lacks that delicacy 
commonly known as self-respect, which} 
if gossip is true, permitted him to play 
butler behind a rich man’s chair in order 
to eavesdrop from him material for his 
last novel.” 

I am able to make the statement that 
during my entire career as what Mrs. 
Harris delicately terms a “buzzard nov- 
elist,” I have yet to have a single mis- 
statement of fact brought. home to me. 
Mrs. Harris, on the other hand, at the 
very outset of her career as buzzard critic, 
repeats a grotesque and hateful slander, 
which is without the remotest basis of 
truth, and which I have denied in print 
at least a dozen times. 

This story started in a newspaper 
which caters to the taste of New York 
City’s Tenderloin. From there it went 
all over the world; I still get clippings 
about it from Austria to Australia. I 
forced the paper to print a retraction and 
apology, but of course that-never got any 
further than New York City’s Tender- 
loin. I never expected, however, to read 
this story in THe INDEPENDENT, whose 
editors know me. Please give me space 
to state that in seeking material for my 
novels I have never pretended to be any 
one but myself. I have never sought in- 
formation from any one who did not 
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know who I was, and for what purpose 
T meant to use it. , 

I am pleased to observe that even Mrs. 
Harris is making progress. She admits 
that there are social evils which have 
been left to us muck-raking novelists, 
while the ministers of Christ are “fishing 
and picking literary bluebells in Canada” : 
but still she cannot get. over the repug- 
nance with which our work fills her. It 
is like the attitude of the Middle Ages 
toward the public hangman. The bour- 
geois mind is a peculiar thing ; I wonder 
just what are the particular virtues of 
our bourgeois civilization which consti- 
tutes its awful sacredness to Mrs. Harris. 
Certainly it does not seem to be our 
bourgeois novels, for she searches the 
whole field over, and cannot find any- 
thing to please her. 

When Mrs. Harris was in New York 
we invited her to dinner at Helicon Hall. 
I felt even then the pitiful inadequacy o/ 
this procedure. Some one should invite 
Mrs. Harris to a year of starvation an< 
misery in a garret. I say this with al! 
respect and in all sincerity. I cannot 
think of any other way to open her eyes 
to the absurdity of her doctrine, that con 
ditions which are not too horrible to be 
permitted to exist—that things which are 
permitted to happen to living men, wo 
men and children—are too horrible to be 
described in novels of contemporary lifc ! 

Pato Atrto, Cat. 





The Prosperity 
of the Farmer 


BY CYRUS H. McCORMICK 


{Mr. McCormick is the son of the inventor of the reaping machine and since his 
father’s death, in 1884, has been at the head of the McCormick Harvesting Machine Com- 


pany. 


Since 1902 he has also been ‘president of the International Harvester Company. The 


following article is the substance of an address delivered in this city a few days ago.— 


Eptrtor.] 


FEW years ago William Allen 
White, the brilliant editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, of Kansas, said: 

“All Kansas smells of fresh paint.” Fol- 
lowing his expression we may say that. 
today the agricultural area of the whole 


United States “smells of fresh paint.” 
Merchants may appear and disappear, 
banks may succeed or fail, corporations 
may progress or retrograde, but the 
farmer grows steadily more prosperous 
as the years roll by. His personal credit 
and responsibility were never so high as 
today ; they have so increased during the 
last five or ten years that, whereas six 
per cent. a few years ago was the cur- 
rent rate of interest for farm mortgages, 
he can now obtain all the funds he re- 
quires at four and a half to five per cent., 
and wherever there are mortgages on his 
farms they are not defaulted. I know 
of a man who, for fifteen or twenty 
years, has made a standing offer to buy 
any Iowa farm mortgages which were 
defaulted, but he has never secured one. 
Farmers can buy their agricultural im- 
plements for cash or on time. About ten 
years ago they were paying for these im- 
plements about one-third cash and two- 
thirds in notes. Now they are paying 
‘\wo-thirds in cash and one-third in notes. 
If prosperity can be measured by bank 
accounts, the farmer is indeed prosper- 
ous. In the typical agricultural State of 
lowa the deposits in the State and sav- 
ings banks today are eighty-four millions 


as compared with fifty-eight millions five 
years ago, and the same proportion will 
apply to national banks. Some years ago 
every large bank in the East was obliged” 
to send a considerable amount of money 
westward in the fall to move the crops, 
but today the funds in local banks are 
sufficient to carry on the business of the 
territory they serve, including a large 
part of the money needed for moving the 
crops. This saves to the local field each 
year much interest money which was 
formerly sent to the East. 

Partly thru his own efforts in making 
more fertile the soil of his farms and- 
partly thru the general rise in values of 
everything in this country, we find that 
farm land as a whole has steadily in- 
creased in value. The number of farms 
has also greatly increased, this being due 
to the opening of new territory, and also 
to the fact that in the grazing States 
many of the ranches have been changed 
to farms. In 1850 the number of farms 
in this country was 1,449,000. Today 
the number is 5,740,000, the increase in 
the last ten years alone amounting to 
more than 1,000,000 farms. Besides the 
increase in the number of farms, due to 
the two causes mentioned, millions of 
acres-of new land have been brought un- 
der cultivation by means of irrigation. 

That the farmers’ wealth is greatly in- 
creasing is shown by a comparison of the 
money value of the principal crops for 


1897 and 1907: 
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Increase 
10 years. 


167% 
85% 


1897. 1907. 
$501 millions $1,336 millions 
401“ 743 


Cotton 
Oats 


-++$1,892** $3,830 

The fundamental fact which proves 
the prosperity of the farmer is that the 
grand total of all the products on all the 
farms of this country has increased from 
4,717 millions in 1899 to 7,412 millions 
in 1907, or an increase during this eight- 
year period of fifty-seven per cent. 

The farmer of today has learned the 
great principle of insurance and the ap- 
plication of the adage, “There is safety 
in numbers.” Instead of depending en- 
tirely upon one or two crops, as was the 
custom among large farmers years ago, 
not only does he now raise a greater di- 
versity of crops, but, with more intelli- 
gence, he rotates his crops, thus materi- 
ally increasing the yield. In addition to 
this, by study he has become better ac- 
quainted with his own soil and has 
learned how to enrich it and what crops 
to grow upon it to the best advantage. 
An interesting example of this diversity 
of crops is found in the State of Minne- 
sota, which has always been regarded as 
a wheat State, but where dairying is now 
becoming so important that the dairy 
products of that State have grown in 
value during the last fifteen years from 
five millions to thirty millions of dollars. 

The dignity as well as the profitable 
progress of agriculture will be main- 
tained by the character and quality of 
men who manage the enterprise, and it 
is one of the hopeful signs of the times 
that this branch of industry is now being 
studied more scientifically by a better 
class of men than ever before. The 
workshop, the laboratory and land of ad- 
venture have always held out to promis- 
ing and ambitious young men the pros- 
pects for an inviting career, but the farm 
has not been looked upon as their com- 
petitor. Rather has it been felt that the 
young men from the farm possest the 
fiber and stamina to succeed as mer- 
chants or professional men in the cities. 
Now, however, we discover a marked 
change in this respect, and many who 
are seeking careers of usefulness and 
success are turning to the farm as a 
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business enterprise in the same way they 
would turn to manufactories or mercan- 
tile pursuits. Men are now realizing that 
farming is no longer the haphazard busi- 
ness of a former day, but if properly de- 
veloped is one of the most exacting, sci- 
entific and profitable pursuits. This 
knowledge brings a higher respect for 
the vocation and a stronger desire to en- 
ter the industry. I believe the time is 
not far distant when farming will be held 
in the same high regard as the so-called 
learned professions. The chief cause 
for this new outlet for men of brains, as 
well as those of brawn, is found in the 
work of the many agricultural colleges, 
which are raising the intellectual stand- 
ard of the study of farming as a science. 
The graduates of these colleges are need- 
ed as managers of farms and dairies, as 
judges of live stock, to direct pruning 
operations and for the care of trees, to 
investigate and report upon blights and 
plagues which attack both animal and 
plant life, and to conduct many other 
kinds of agricultural operations. In 
short, the modern agricultural education 
opens to an ambitious boy new and at- 
tractive opportunities for a career, and 
this, too, in a profession that is far less 
crowded than are those of literature, 
medicine or law. 

While speaking of the importance of 
the agricultural college let us not lose 
sight also of the great educational work 
being carried on thru the Department of 
Agriculture and the various State Ex- 
periment Stations. The latter especially 
are doing a vast amount of fundamental 
research work along agricultural lines, 
and the knowledge thus gained is being 
rapidly disseminated among the farmers, 
by publisht reports and by practical dem- 
onstrations of improved methods. In 
1907 more than six millions of farmers’ 
bulletins were thus distributed broadcast, 
and Congress (in addition to the yearly 
expenditure for these purposes made by 
the States and Territories) appropriated 
eleven and a half million dollars for the 
activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This amount is greater than the 
appropriations made for the same pur- 
pose by any other government. 

Not many decades have past since 
farm life was held to be synonymous 
with drudgery, loneliness, monotony, 
overwork and almost imprisonment. The 
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wife of the farmer, especially upon 
the prairie farms of the West, became so 
lonely that not infrequently her mind 
gave way under the strain. Today, how- 
ever, the conditions are far different. 
Improved farm machinery ; the construc- 
tion of better public roads; the energetic 
trolley car pushing its lines in all direc- 
tions; the moderate priced automobile ; 
the rural telephone; the free rural mail 
delivery, which carries the daily pa- 
per; the improvement in the construction 
of homes, making them more sanitary, 
more cheerful, and more artistic; the 
correspondence schools of education and 
the correspondence bureaus of lectures— 
all these have changed the character of 
life in the country, taking away its dis- 
advantages, and yet leaving with it the 
advantages of air, sunshine and of health, 
with which no occupation and no sur- 
roundings can compete. Under these cir- 
cumstances it will not be difficult to prove 
that farming today is one of the pleas- 
antest and one of the most independent 
occupations within our knowledge. 
Another evidence of the prosperity of 
the farming community is the fact that 
they were but little affected by the panic 
which all other industries of the country 
felt so seriously in the fall of 1907. 
While merchants, manufacturers and 
bankers wore anxious and careworn 
faces, and were looking with apprehen- 
sion upon the rising of each day’s sun, 
business with the farmer went on as if 
there had been no panic—in fact, as was 
reported to me by well-informed men, 
who traveled in the West at that time, 
the farmers would not have known there 
was any stringency or any panic if the 
knowledge had not been forced upon 
them by the sensational reports from the 
East. And it is to the everlasting credit 
of the small country banks and bankers 
who were close to the farmers, that dur- 
ing those days which tried men’s souls 
they weathered the storm, they stood the 
brunt of the stringency, patiently, with- 
out complaint, and without a friend at 
court in the large centers to take care of 
‘heir interests at a time when clearing- 


house certificates were being freely is- 
sued and freely used in the large cities 
of the East. The prosperity of the 
farmer was the bulwark which held these 
country banks steady and enabled them 
to stand firm until the financial cyclone 
had past. 

I would add a few words in praise of 
one great branch of our Government— 
the Agricultural Department. It was 
started in President Harrison’s time by 
Jeremiah Rusk, of Wisconsin, who laid 
the foundations; he was followed, under 
President Cleveland, by J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, the founder of Arbor Day, the man 
who made two trees grow where no trees 
grew before. Then in 1897 President 
}icKinley appointed a man who has 
brought the department to the highest 
standard; he is known in Iowa as “Tama 
Jim,” in Washington affectionately and 
popularly as “Uncle Jimmy,” thruout 
this country and in every part of the 
world as “Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson.” To him, more than to 
any other living man, is due the great 
progress made in the diversity of our 
crops during the last few years. His 
agents have gone into every part of the 
world, seeking for plants which will 
grow on our arid and swamp lands. 
President Roosevelt reappointed Secre- 
tary Wilson, and next March he will 
have served for twelve years. With one 
exception this is the longest Cabinet 
term of service in the history of our Gov- 
ernment. All honor, therefore, gentle- 
men, to the man who, as private citizen 
and eminent public official, has done so 
much for the agricultural development 
of our country. 

The skies of our business world have 
ceased to be filled with clouds and the 
barometer of public opinion and public 
sentiment is rising. The present condi- 
tions and the future outlook for the 
farmer of the West are brighter today 
than ever before. The farmer is the 
backbone of the country. As he goes, 
so must all go. The country is now 
prosperous and will be so increasingly 
because the farmer is prosperous. 


Cuicaco, It. 











Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay 


BY JOHN BARRETT 


[This is the second article by the Director of the International Bureau of American Re- 


publics in our series of six on the “Cpportunities in Latin America.” 
in our issue of December 3d and discust Brazil. 


Peru and Bolivia. 
careers away from home.—Epiror. | 


HE region- of the River Plate is 
+ bound to be, before the middle of 
the century, one of the great 
granaries of the world. Twenty-five 
years ago all the flour used in Argentina 
was imported, while today the annual 
production of that article is over 5,500,- 
000 tons. Last year that country ex- 
ported $4,696,934 worth of flour, in addi- 
tion to $82,727,747 of wheat, and the 
grand total of exports of agricultural 
products amounted to $164,000,000. 
Take the wheat production of the 
world. In 1906 the United States led 


with 735,000,000 bushels; the Russian 
Empire follows with 450,000,000 bush- 


els; then come France, British India, 
Hungary, Italy, Spain and Germany, 
Argentina with 134,000,000 bushels pre- 
ceding Canada and Rumania. But the 
Rio de la Plata basin has hardly been en- 


The first was publisht 
Next month Mr. Barrett takes up Chile, 


These articles will be especially valuable to ambitious young men seeking 


tered, while every other country, except- 
ing Canada and Russian Siberia, can al- 
ready set a practical limit to the bread 
supply it can offer man. 

It is worth our while, therefore, to 
weigh carefully the future of such a land 
of promise, and to study the opportunities 
for material and industrial, for social, 
domestic and intellectual welfare offered 
here, because, after all, this is only the 
beginning, and it will take scarcely a 
generation to develop such a country into 
a world power in every sense of the 
word. 

The waters of the Rio de la Plata have 
washed the shores of three Spanish- 
American republics, Argentina, Uruguay 
and Paraguay. This river is itself but 
the outlet of two tributary streams, the 
Uruguay to the east and the Parana to 
the west, but this latter is again com- 
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posed, like the Mississippi, of two great 
branches, similar to the Missouri and the 
Mississippi, called the Paraguay and the 
Parana. This Parana, the mother of the 
sea in the Indian language, is alone 46 
per cent. larger than the Mississippi, but 
when added to the eastern affluent the 
total volume of water is 85 per cent. 
larger than our own “Father of Waters.” 
The mean average annual discharge from 
the Mississippi is 156 cubic miles, while 
from the Parana come every year 288 
cubic miles, or something over 1,000,000 
cubic feet each second. 

The area comprised within these three 
republics is 1,366,000 square miles; 1,- 
136,0000f this belongs to Argentina, 158,- 
000 to Paraguay, and 72,000 to Uruguay. 
All except the extreme northern tip of 
Argentina and the region known as the 
Paraguayan Chaco is well within the 
temperate zone. The climate of this 
northern section may be called tropical, 
altho modifying conditions of the atmos- 
phere and soil make it far different from 
the “jungle” so traditionally associated 
with the neighborhood of the Equator. 
Otherwise, however, the climate may be 
compared favorably with that of the 
larger portion of the United States, ex- 
cluding the region of severe cold, char- 
acteristic of Maine or Minnesota. Even 
in the extreme south of Argentina, what 
was formerly the unknown Patagonia, 
the rigors of a North American winter 
are unfelt, and land on the border of 
Magellan Strait that not a generation ago 
was condemned as unfit because rude 
and savage Indians drew only a scant liv- 
ing from it and led within its confines a 


NCION, THE CAPITAL OF PARAGUAY. 


nomadic existence of semi-starvation, has 
been developed into some of the richest 
pasture for cattle and sheep of all South 
America. The same story may be told 
here, as it has been demonstrated time 
after time in our own country, that land, 
condemned at the first superficial glance 
as unproductive for climatic or other 
reasons, has finally become reckoned 
among the richest agricultural assets of 
a nation. In the Chaco, to the west of 
Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, a like 
remark may be made. This is being 
slowly thrown open to settlement and 
cultivation, and the howling wilderness 
in the story books “of the blood-curdling 
adventurer in the wastes of South Amer-. 
ica” will soon be claimed, and with bet- 
ter sense, as land suitable for the pro- 
ductive abode of man. 

Let us examine this immense region of 
South America more in-detail. Argen- 
tina is larger than the combined areas of 
all the States east of the Mississippi, to- 
gether with Minnesota, Iowa and Mis- 
souri; Paraguay is practically as large as 
California; and Uruguay, the smallest of 
the South American republics, is larger 
than all New England. No spot in 
Argentina is more than 750 miles from 
tide water; a journey of 300 miles brings 
all the products of Uruguay to an ocean- 
going vessel; and Paraguay, altho its 
capital, Asuncion, is 1,000 miles from the 
mouth of the River Plate, has today the 
advantage over her sister city in the 
northern continent, St. Louis, in that sea 
craft can moor at her very wharves, while 
the time is not far distant when heavier 
cargoes can be loaded on steamers that 
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will carry them direct to the markets of 
the world. 

Paraguay is already noted for her to- 
bacco, her fruit and her cotton. In these 
great staples she is a land of milk and 
honey, the garden, the sanatorium of 
South America. The soil is scarcely 
scratched, and what industry had devel- 
open before the devastating war of the 
last generation has not yet regained its 
due place, because of the lack of labor 
and, to some degree, the-stimulus of di- 
versified outlet. But this will soon be 
overcome ; besides the existing traffic on 
the Paraguay River, communication thru 
the heart of the country is almost estab- 
lisht with a railway from Buenos Aires; 
American capital and ambition are prom- 


Uruguay may be compared with Iowa 
as regards soil, mountain and stream and 
general fertility, but imagine Iowa close 
to the Atlantic seaboard on one side, and 
with a climate, bracing in both summer 
and winter, yet never so cold or so hot 
that fear for crops may be felt on account 
of frost or drought, and the picture is 
close enough for purposes of illustration. 
In Uruguay are 1,217 miles of railway, 
with other lines in construction. The 
harbor of Montevideo, also the capital of 
the republic, has depth for the largest 
steamers, and when the port works now 
under way are completed it will be one 
of the finest harbors on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Argentina—The Argentine Republic— 
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ising a line westward from the Atlantic 
coast direct thru the rich plateau of tem- 
perate Brazil, and it is not an unwar- 
ranted guess that long before the middle 
of the century the Chaco will be pierced 
by a railway connecting the mineral re- 
gions of Bolivia with the equally rich but 
agricultural regions of Paraguay. 


BUENOS AIRES. 


ought to be well known to North Amer- 
icans, but I have found that facts about 
this wonderful country are still too 
vaguely realized here, and that even those 
who have heard them seldom grasp their 
significance. Broadly speaking, the 
country is one-third the size of the 
United States. Its illimitable plains seem 
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to have been designed by Nature for the 
production of all manner of grain, for an 
abundant agriculture that astonishes him 
accustomed to the hard-earned crops of 
a long-tilled European farm, and for the 
nurture of live stock of all varieties. 


merce of the lower middle section of the 
country passes. Into this newer terri- 
tory railways are pushing vigorously, 
even keeping in advance of the popula- 
tion, as was the case in the United States 
a few years ago, but it is probable that 
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Not only that, but in the energy of the 
inhabitants may be found an augury of 
what is sure to come. The population 
has now increased beyond 6,000,000, and 
growing at the rate of 150,000 and-more 
each year. The railway mileage aggre- 
gates 14,000 miles, and the remoter por- 
tions of the republic are rapidly brought 
closer in touch with the world. The an- 
nual foreign commerce of the country 
aggregates $600,000,000, a higher per 
capita result than that of any other civ- 
ilized nation. Two-thirds the trade 
‘lows thru natural and long defined chan- 
uels toward the chief ports, Rosario and 
Buenos Aires; and the Government is 
loing all in its power to increase ship- 
ping facilities by enlarging the capacity 
of the adjacent port of La Plata. To the 
south is the rapidly expanding port of 
Sahia Blanca, toward which the com- 


the extreme southern portion of Argen- 
tina will find a trade outlet of its own, 
either in some undeveloped harbor, or 
thru the free port of Punta Arenas (in 
Chile), on Magellan Strait, where the 
great streams of eastern and western 
commerce meet. 

Argentina has about 26,000,000 cattle, 
77,500,000 sheep, 6,000,000 horses and 
mules, and 2,500,000 goats. This indus- 
try is scattered over the central pampas, 
somewhat further westward and south- 
ward than the grain area; this is quite 
in accord with what is happening in the 
United States. Today cattle men are 
finding their grazing land too valuable 
for pasturage, and are turning it into 
grain; they are crowded out, and must 
seek the wilder, less crowded lands of 
Mexico. Grain is, therefore, the crop 
that will establish Argentina in the mar- 
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kets of the world. A noted English sci- 
entist has estimated “that by 1931 the 
world’s supply of wheat will be unequal 
to the increase of population,” and there- 
fore the country that can supply bread 
has its future assured. Roundly put, one- 
third the area of Argentina is woods, 
rivers and mountains; one-third is at 
present called cattle country; but fully 
one-third, and, in my opinion, higher 
than that, can be computed as arable, 
suited, more and more as time goes on, 
for the production of the essential foods 
of man. Here is a country capable of 
sustaining 100,000,000 inhabitants, peo- 
pled at the opening of the century with 
only 5,000,000. The possibilities of de- 
velopment tax the imagination! 

If the country of this marvelous region 
of South America stimulates the on- 
looker with visions, he is equally aroused 
by contact with the town. To be sure, 
history tells us that the settlement of the 


was founded in 1561, and there are cities 
scattered along the highway connecting 
Buenos Aires with the Spanish viceroy- 
alty on the Pacific, which were flourish- 
ing centers of civilization long before our 
pioneers had crost the Alleghanies. But 
they have sprung into new life within the 
last few years. Buenos Aires, Rosario, 
Bahia Blanca, La Plata, Santa Fe, Mon- 
tevideo, Asuncién are today as fresh, as 
modern in what constitutes municipal 
progress as any of our own cities; urban 
life. in them differs scarcely at all from 
that to which we in the United States are 
instinctively accustomed. The water sup- 
ply, house construction, street pavement 
and rapid transit present about the same 
problems and are solved in much the 
same way. They can learn lessons from 
us, but, on the other hand, we could learn 
lessons from them, and occasionally I am 
tempted to the conviction that an ex- 
change of experience would be rather to 
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region of the River Plate dates back to 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Mendoza, close up against the Andes, 


our advantage than to theirs. Be that 
as it may, the traveler will gather a rich 
store of enjoyment from a visit to these 
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great political and industrial capitals of 
our transequatorial sister republics. So- 
cially. there are differences, but no more 
than will be noticed in the well-known 
cities of Europe. Spanish is the lan- 
guage of intercourse, of business, and 
naturally of political and governmental 
life, but English is understood by most 
of the city dwellers ; it is the readiest lan- 
guage for intercourse in all places of in- 
dustrial activity, and only when out of 
beaten paths and among the older towns 
or the newly arrived immigrant home 
seekers from across the water does the 
stranger fully realize that the country is 
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of that republic are reasonably well scat- 
tered thruout the country. They wel- 
come any one able and willing to work, 
but he must take his chance with all the 
rest, and buy land where he wishes to 
dwell. In Paraguay circumstances are 
otherwise. Here land can: be had for 
the asking; the spaces are wide and only 
scantily occupied. The region is largely 
virgin, because agriculture is only begin- 
ning to be understood in its later-day 
sense, and life comes so easy that the 
ambition developed by competition does 
not always persist. Paraguay will rank 
with the industrial nations only when 
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peopled by those from South rather than 
from North Europe. 

This brings us, then, to the question 
of opportunity. It is a big word, used 
n this connection. There is an immense 
variety from which to choose, an im- 
mense field of activity in which one can 
nove. Considering the immigrant first, 
he is today playing an important part in 
he growth of the whole region. Uru- 
‘uay is perhaps the most, certainly the 
iullest, settled. The.1,000,000 inhabitants 


BUENOS AIRES. 


migration is attracted to her in larger 
numbers, but the man who wishes first 
of all for a home—his twenty acres and 
a cow—can find no pleasanter spot in all 
the world than here. Argentina also wel- 
comes the immigrant and the individual 
worker, whether he desires land on which 
to settle or a laborer’s wages which he 
will expend as suits his judgment later 
on. Granted that a single man can speak 
or is determined to learn Spanish ; that he 
will put up with the differences in cus- 
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toms, habits and modes of life; that all 
he is looking for is a chance to get 
ahead, he can find this chance in Argen- 
tina. There are sure to be hardships, 
days of homesickness, but there need 
never be days of misery. Energy and 
ambition count here as well as elsewhere, 
and life out in the country, among the 
pleasant if peasant-like people of the 
“camp,” is never so unhealthful as in the 
crowded, sweated streets of our larger 
manufacturing cities. Often enough I 
have heard the complaint that men were 
driven into town by the isolation of the 
country ; I know also the justifiable com- 
plaint of the American consular officer 
that young men are left stranded, and 
nothing could be done except to send 
them back to “the States”; but I know 
also of better experiences, where men of 
pluck, of thrifty habits and with a keen 
eye for a good chance, have stuck to it, 
bought land after earning money for that 
purpose, and can now show a growing 
farm of cattle or wheat, which will en- 
hance in value as the years run by. 

The colony, however, is the method 01 
which the Government largely depends 
for populating the soil, both in Paraguay 
and Argentina, and the colony is the 
subject of much careful and economical 
legislation. Land is granted to a colony 
formed either on a commercial or a phi- 
lanthropic basis. Rules are laid down to 
be followed from the incipiency of this 
colony to its final establishment as a firm 
and self-sustaining settlement. Hun- 
dreds of colonies thruout the provinces 
(the same as our States) testify to the 
wisdom of this policy, and a history 
might be written about the whole system. 

It must not be understood, on the other 
hand, that employment is easy of attain- 
ment by the mere seeker for a job. The 
farms and ranches are producing as fast 
as the railway can carry the crops; 
trains are full to the utmost, and ‘docks 
are crowded by cars and ships hurrying 
these products to markets across the sea, 
but there are plenty of hands to handle 
these wheels of industry. Skilled labor 
is in demand, wages are comparatively 
good and work abundant, but the North- 
erner is handicapped by lack of famil- 
iarity with his surroundings. Moreover, 
there are English, German, French, Ital- 
ian and Spanish mechanics already on 


the ground, and a man must possess un- 
usual dexterity and experience before he 
is chosen from a number of applicants. 
Such a man finds work closer at home. 
The same is true of the more sedentary 
occupations—clerks, bookkeepers, shop- 
keepers, retail tradesmen, and those in 
general who know only the routine of 
business or would be out of their element 
away from a city. The country is not 
new, so far as they are concerned, like 
the Klondike or the freshly irrigated 
areas of the Southwest. Their place is 
close to the country of their birth, and 
they should recognize the fact with con- 
tentment. 

Yet no region of the earth, with a pro- 
ductive capacity such as this of the 
River Plate, and with only 8,000,000 in- 
habitants in it, can develop without capi- 
tal.. Capital must be represented in two 
directions: There must be cash to carry 
out the innumerable projects that go to 
build up a country, and money already 
invested in manufacturing at home what 
a growing and expanding country most 
needs for its future and present indus- 
tries. This is the great opportunity for 
Americans. No attempt can be made 
here to advocate any particular invest- 
ment. But England, Germany and other 
nations of Europe find profitable employ- 
ment for capital in South America, and 
still there is room for more. The whole 
region wants railroads, new areas plant- 
ed in grain, fresh pastures turned over 
to cattle, modern buildings of all kinds. 
The forests must be cut and the arid 
places irrigated (altho these three repub- 
lics have splendid conservation laws that 
prohibit the wanton desecration of their 
wooded lands, and their irrigation plants, 
where needed, serve as example. to both 
the Old World and the New). 

Docks are to be constructed, some 
cities must be paved and drained, and 
the demands of rapid transit must be 
met. All this requires capital there as 
much as it does here, and the man or 
corporation with money at command 
should be made to understand it. Let 
the business men of this country pursue 
as wide awake a policy as actuates 
Europe, and they will find plenty of op- 
portunity to assist in the up-building of 
this magnificent portion of our hemi- 
sphere. To carry on these undertakings, 
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however, an equipment with the ma- 
chinery for the work is essential, and 
the American manufacturer should be 
second to none in supplying their neces- 
sities. Our associations should send out 
commercial investigators who can report 
on what is wanted. Traveling men must 
learn what the trade expects, how to 
master it, and how to adjust our own 
output to attract the buyers in a foreign 
field. 

There are numerous ways by which 
our exports may be sold to the consum- 
ing public to the south of us, but, to ac- 
quire our full share in their purchasing 
desires, a foundation of two elements 
must be laid. We must have a repre- 
sentative bank thru which exchange can 
be effected directly between South and 
North America, and we should have 
such proper communication, under our 
own flag, that the Stars and Stripes will 
be better recognized as the harbinger of 
all that is best in Americanism. I know 
that it is said that an American bank will 
not pay. I do not believe it. Perhaps 
for the first few years of its trial the in- 
come may be meager, but when one reads 
of Io per cent., 15 per cent, even 20 per 
cent. dividends of other banks in South 
America, it is undemonstrable that in the 
long run an American bank, managed in 
a similar way, will not meet the same 
good fortune. We must look ahead, that 
is all. I know of a large American cor- 
poration that some years ago establisht a 
branch in Buenos Aires to cover that 
portion of the world. At first it was run 
at a loss. “What of it?” said the m-n- 
ager. “We are here not for the day, but 
for the future, and we are first. It is 
merely a question of time when this 
branch will pay well, but then it will be 
extended into other territory, and we 
shall reap a bountiful harvest.” In the 
United States are now 25,000 banking 
institutions, and the banking power of 
the country is growing at such a rate 
that it is today in excess of the banking 
power of the whole world in 1890. This 
shows how tremendously our industry is 


expanding, and what our future capabil- 
ities are. Therefore let the stronger of 
these great corporations together found 
an American bank in Buenos Aires, and 
keep it going as a matter of patriotism. 
The loss to each stockholder would be 
trivial indeed, but I venture to say that 
it may be nothing at all. 

It cannot be said, with equal positive- 
ness, that a steamship line between New 
York, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires 
would pay, at once, in a strictly com- 
mercial sense, but that should not mili- 
tate against the necessity of it. The un- 
avoidable conclusion is just as evident 
that, if we desire to strengthen the ties 
of friendship and trade between our sis- 
ter republics, we must have first-class 
fast mail, passenger and express steam- 
ers between the United States and South 
America. For communication on the 
high seas such steamers are just as nec- 
essary as first-class mail, passenger and 
express trains are on land. To carry 
down to this wonderful land of the fu- 
ture business men, travelers and tourists, 
or to carry to our shores the representa- 
tive men of those great republics, we 
must have ocean steamers fully equal to 
those carrying such men to Europe. 
More passengers sail every week from 
Buenos Aires to Europe than sail in a 
vear for New York; the present business 
is now transacted on the European tri- 
angle because of the slow transference 
of mails between the great capitals of 
North and South America. Brazil has 
recognized the necessity of increasing 
communication between her ports and 
the United States by sending her -na- 
tional line into New York harbor; 
Argentina stands ready to encourage the 
movement whenever we say the word; 
the English and German lines have seen 
the growing demand for a better service 
and have commendably met it by better 
steamers direct from New York to Rio, 
but we should have an American line 
under the Stars and Stripes! Here is 
the crowning opportunity. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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In the great crisis of a nation’s fate— 
From haste or hesitation bravely free— 

He is the Captain of her Ship of State, 
Fronting the tumult of an untamed sea. 
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The Precedents of 1610 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., LL.D. 


{Professor Briggs, as an authority of the first rank on biblical and ecclesiastical sub- 


jects, does not need any introduction. 


attract him, and he speaks with conviction. 
recognition of Presbyterian orders as they exist 


Lambeth Conference, and bears on the 


today and in this country.—Ep1ror.] 


HE Lambeth Conference of 1908, 

: i of the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion, adopied the report of 

their committee on reunion, to this ef- 


fect : 

“It might be possible to make an approach 
to reunion on the basis of consecrations to the 
episcopate on lines suggested by such prece- 
dents as those of 1610.” 

This precedent was the consecration of 
three bishops for the Church of Scot- 
land. King James was the head of the 
Church of England by the action of 
Parliament and Convocation in the reign 
of Henry VIII. He now assumed the 
same relation to the Church of Scot- 
land and by gradual and persistent 
pressure compelled the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland to engraft bishops 
as permanent moderators with superior 
jurisdiction over presbyteries and pro- 
vincial synods. By his royal commis- 
sion he required the Bishops of Ely, 
Bath and Wells, and Rochester to con- 
secrate the Archbishop of Glasgow and 
the Bishops of Brechin and Galloway. 
Previous to the consecration the whole 
situation was carefully considered by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the bish- 
ops of his province. Spottiswoode, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, then conse- 
crated, who was subsequently transferred 
to St. Andrews and became the Primate 
of Scotland, tells us of the discussion in 
his “History of the Church of Scotland” 
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The current and critical religious topics particularly 


The present discussion arises out of the 


(Bk. VII). This is testimony of the 
highest value by a man present at the 
time, who was himself consecrated by 
these English bishops and who thoroly 
understood the state of opinion in Eng- 
land and Scotland and who as an ec- 
clesiastical of the highest rank and ability 
could not have made a mistake in this all 
important situation. This is what Spot- 
tiswoode tells us: 

“A question in the meantime was moved by 
Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Ely, touching the con- 
secration of the Scottish bishops, who, as he 
said, ‘must first be ordained presbyters, as 
having received no ordination from a bishop.’ 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Bancroft, 
who was by, maintained ‘that thereof was no 
necessity, seeing where bishops could not be 
had, the ordination given by the presbyters 
must be esteemed lawful; otherwise, that it 
might be doubted if there were any valid voca- 
tion-in most of the Reformed Churches.’ This 
applauded to by the other bishops, Ely ac- 
quiesced, and at the day and place appointed 
the three Scottish bishops were consecrated.” 

These words of Archbishop Bancroft 
express the common opinion of his time 
among the Anglican divines, as we know 
from the writings of Hooker, Richard 
Field (1606-10), Mason (1613), his con- 
temporaries, and Joseph Hall and other 
Anglicans a little later, before the civil 
wars divided the Christians of Great 
Britain into so many warring factions. 
They also suit the situation in Scotland, 
for these Scottish bishops after their con- 
secration recognized the Presbyterian or- 
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ders of their presbyters and in no in- 
stance did they venture upon giving epis- 
copal ordination to those who had been 
ordained as they themselves had been by 
presbyters only. There should be no 
doubt, therefore, that in the consecration 
of three bishops for Scotland by three 
English bishops acting under the author- 
ity of the Crown and the Primate of All 
England, the Church of England com- 
mitted itself to the recognition of the 
validity of Presbyterian orders and only 
attempted to add episcopacy to Presby- 
terianism so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned. 

There is, however, another interpreta- 
tion of this consecration which has come 
down as a tradition in a large number of 
Anglican writers which is altogether in- 
consistent with the statement of Spottis- 
woode. These statements may be traced 
back to Heylyn, whose “Aerius Redivi- 
vus” or “History of Presbyterianism”’ 
was publisht in 1670, shortly after his 
death. Heylyn was chaplain to both 
Charles I and Charles II, and a violent 
adherent of Archbishop Laud and his 
policy, and a fierce and unscrupulous po- 
lemic divine. He gives an account of the 
circumstances leading up to the consecra- 
tion of the Scottish bishops and then goes 
on to say: | 

“The character was only necessary to com- 
plete the work, which could not be imprinted 
but by consecration according to the rules and 
canons of the primitive times. And that this 
character might be indelibly imprinted by 
them, His Majesty issued a commission under 
the Great Seal of England to the bishops of 
London, Ely, Wells and Rochester, whereby 
they were required to proceed with the con- 
secration of the said three bishops, according 
to the rules of the English ordination, which 
was by them performed with all due solemnity 
in the chapel of the Bishop of London’s house, 
near the Church of St. Paul, October atst, 
1610. But first a scruple had been moved by 
the Bishop of Ely concerning the capacity of 
the persons nominated for receiving the epis- 
copal consecration, in regard that none of 
them had formerly been ordained priests; 
which scruple was removed by Archbishop 
Bancroft, alleging that there was no such 
necessity of receiving the orders of priesthood, 
but that episcopal consecration might be given 
without it, as might be exemplified in the 
cases of Ambrose and Nectarius, of which the 
first was made Archbishop of Milan and the 
other Patriarch of Constantinople, without 
receiving any intermediate orders, whether of 
priest, deacon, or any other (if there were an 
other), at that time in the Church” (Lib, xi, 
Pp. 382). 


The Anglican tradition since Heylyn 
builds upon him exclusively so far as I 
have been able to determine. Thomas 
Frere, in his “History of the English 
Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I,” refers to Collier’s “Ecclesias- 
tical History of Great Britain” as his au- 
thority, and Collier refers to Heylyn. 
Hook, in his “Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” makes the same statement 
without giving his authority. Perry, in 
his “History of the Church of England,” 
refers to Spottiswoode, Heylyn and Col- 
lier, but follows the latter. It is indeed 
astonishing that so many able historians 
should neglect the testimony of Spottis- 
woode and follow Heylyn. The expla- 
nation is probably that Heylyn’s interpre- 
tation seemed to them the only reason- 
able one, because they were themselves 
all involved in the opinion of the school 
of Laud that the Presbyterian orders of 
Scotland could not be regarded as valid 
and therefore it was impossible that they 
ever could have been so regarded by Eng- 
lish bishops. But in this opinion they 
entirely ignore the opinions of the great- 
est Anglican authorities of the first half 
of the seventeenth century. No one who 
knows the character, ability and standing 
of the two men, Spottiswoode and Hey- 
lyn, could help giving the palm to the 
former in the case of conflicting testi- 
mony, especially as Spottiswoode knew of 
his own knowledge the facts of the case, 
whereas Heylyn could only have known 
about them by hearsay or written testi- 
mony. He mentions no authority what- 
ever. We can only think, therefore, that 
he is giving merely a hearsav tradition 
without attempting to verify it; and his 
testimony is also vitiated by the fact that 
is so closely attached to his theory that 
the consecration of a bishop imprints an 
indelible character. 

I do not mean to intimate that Heylyn 
deliberately changed the story to suit his 
theory. He probably, in his usual care- 
less manner, put into the archbishop’s 
mouth words used by another and 
omitted the real words that the arch- 
bishop said because they seemed to him 
improbable. We might reasonably have 
made this conjecture on the principles of 
historical criticism as the only way in 
which to save the veracity of the man, at 
the expense of his accuracy and partisan- 
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ship. But indeed we have evidence that 
such was really the case. Neale, the care- 
ful and usually accurate historian of the 
Puritans, says: 


“Andrews, Bishop of Ely, was of opinion 
that before their consecration they ought to 
be made priests, because they had not been or- 
dained by a bishop. This the Scots divines 
were unwilling to admit, thru fear of the con- 
sequence among their own countrymen; for 
what must they conclude concerning the min- 
isters of Scotland,-if their own ordination as 
presbyters was not valid? Bancroft therefore 
yielded, that where bishops could not be had, 
ordination by presbyters must be valid, other- 


» wise the character of the ministers in most of 


the reformed churches might be questioned. 
Abbot, Bishop of London, and others were of 
opinion that there was no necessity of passing 
thru the inferior orders of deacon and priest, 
but that the episcopal character might be con- 
veyed at once, as appears from the examples 
of St. Ambrose, Nectarius, Eucherius, and 
others, who from mere laymen were advanced 
at once into the episcopal chair.” 

This on the face of it seems to explain 
the discrepancy between Spottiswoode 
and Heylyn. Spottiswoode gives the 
words of the archbishop because they 
were the only important ones and the only 
ones which, in his opinion, had anything 
to do with the consecration. Heylyn 
gives the words of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, which in some way by a tradition 
which had come to him were transferred 
to the archbishop, the words of the arch- 
bishop himself having been forgotten. 

This theory of Abbot, the Bishop of 
London, that a layman might be made a 
bishop per saltum and receive by such 
consecration all the ministerial orders 
with their functions, together with epis- 
copal jurisdiction, seems an easier way of 
avoiding the recognition of the validity 
of Presbyterian ordination than it really 
is. As Neale says: 

“But whether this supposition does not 
rather weaken the arguments for bishops being 
a distinct order from presbyters, I leave with 
the reader.” 

The great Anglican authority on the 
Church, Richard Field, in 1606 says that 
“all the best learned among the Roman- 
ists” agree in this that “a bishop ordained 
per saltum, that never had the ordina- 
tion of -a presbyter, can neither conse- 
crate and administer the sacrament of the 
Lord’s body, nor ordain a presbyter, him- 
self being none, nor do any act peculiarly 
pertaining to presbyters.” 

If Field and these Roman canonists are 


correct and these three Scottish bishops 
were consecrated per saltum as so many 
Anglican writers following Heylyn sup- 
pose, then their consecration of the other 
Scottish bishops was invalid, and their 
ordination of all priests of the Scottish 
Church was also invalid, and the min- 
istry of the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
was put in a far worse position than were 
those of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land. In fact, according to the consensus 
of the ancient canonists, episcopal conse- 
cration is not strictly an ordination at all. 
It bestows order only in the sense of regi- 
men or jurisdiction, not in the sense of 
ministerial character, which is imparted 
in the ordination to the priesthood, and 
cannot be imparted in consecration to the 
episcopate. We do not know what posi- 
tion the Lambeth Conference really meant 
to take, but they say: 

“In so far as these precedents involve con- 
secration to the episcopate per saltum, the con- 
ditions of such consecration would require 
careful investigation and statement.” 

This looks as if they were doubtful, to 
say the least, that there had been any 
such ordination per saltum in 1610. I 
can hardly think that such an eminent 
scholar as the Bishop of Salisbury, who 
so distinctly in his writings recognizes 
the validity of Presbyterian orders, and 
who is the best informed scholar on the 
matter of the history of orders in Great 
3ritain, could give any such interpreta- 
tion to the consecration of 1610. 

These words probably mean to be a 
caution to the explanation of the conse- 
cration of 1610 common in the Anglican 
historians; a caution which they should 
take to heart lest they be caught, as 
Neale and Field suggest, in their own 
trap. They certainly will fare much bet- 
ter, both as historians and churchmen, if 
they abandon this false conception of 
consecration per saltum and frankly ad- 
mit the historical fact that the Church of 
England did, in 1610, by the consecration 
of these presbyterially ordained Scottish 
presbyters as bishops, in fact recognize 
the validity of Presbyterian orders, as did 
all the contemporary Anglican author- 
ities. If that consecration is to be a real 
precedent they must follow it in that re- 
spect, and so open the door to the reunion 
of British Christianity. 


Union Tweotocicat Seminany, New York. 
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The Latins in the Levant* 


It is not often that a work of such im- 
portance as this swings into our ken. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that the last words 
of the author should be a dig at “the 
stern classicist,” who out of the depths 
clings to the Parthenon, Perikles and 
potsherds. He would have done better 
to exult a little over his own work, a 
monumentum ere perennius. 

What would Perikles have said if, 
after sixteen centuries, he had once more 
climbed the Akropolis? “Barbarians all,” 
fio doubt. The Nike Temple, the Erech- 
theion, the Propylza, probably the Par- 
thenon and the Theseion, had long been 
churches or chapels, and terribly trans- 
formed. The Spartans were no longer 
warlike, and the Franks were making 
the most of it. One battle settled all. 
Some 600 Franks imposed their rule over 


the Peloponnesos and overflowed into 
central Greece, where (thon de la Roche 
built the beautiful Athenian monastery of 


Daphne. Venice also was on hand, and 
secured two valuable harbors, Coron and 
Modon, which it held from 1205 to 1463. 
It set its foot on Euboea also, and soon 
made the whole island its own. The 
choice part of it was the Lelantine Plain, 
“a garden of the Lord,” fought for by 
Chalkis and Eretria twenty centuries be- 
fore. 

The Frank, William Villehardoin, 
built Mistra, on the slope of Taygetos, 
not only as a strong tower of refuge, but 
also as a thing of beauty. He fought in 
Macedonia the great battle of Pelagonia, 
in which he was taken captive after 
“cheerfully sacrificing his German merce- 
naries.” Now the Angevins have their 
turn, and in every part of the Greek 
world they had their day, and their object 
was to overthrow the Eastern Empire. 

“The founder of a dynasty is always 
able.and his sons feeble. So it was with 
Andronikos IT. Nature had intended 
him for a professor of theology.” Now 

*Tue Latins In tHE Levant. By William Miller, 
Author of “The Balkans,” etc., associate of the Brit- 
ish Schools at Athens and Rome, with Bibliography 


Tables of Frankish Rulers and Index. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xx, 675. $5.00. 
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came the Catalans, ‘‘rough mercenaries 
from Barcelona,” who were expected to 
be a prop to the sinking dynasty of the 
Eastern Empire. But the weak Emperor 
soon had reason to say: 
“Die ich rief, die Geister, 
Werd’ ich nun nicht los.” 

They were not men to be easily handled. 
Only about 5,000 were real Catalans; the 
rest, 1,100 ‘Lurks, supposed to be Chris- 
tians, and some stragglers. With two 
months’ pay in advance, the Catalans lost 
no time in giving their master, Duke 
Walther of Athens, the worth of his 
money. “At the end of a six months’ 
campaign they had captured more than 
thirty castles for their employer.” The 
question now was how to get rid of them. 
‘Lhe Duke selected 200 of the best horse- 
men and 300 foot soldiers, and said to the 
rest, “I have done with you,” but they 
had not done with him. He thought to 
sweep them easily away. At a point on 
the sluggish Boeotian Kephissos, not far 
from Chaeroneia, the Catalans prepared a 
trap by plowing up the already soft soil 
on their front and giving it abundant irri- 
gation. Into this trap fell the chivalry 
of Athens. The mighty Franks were 
swept away. For a long time the Cata- 
lans did not cease from troubling. In 
fact, there was “a Catalan Duchy of Ath- 
ens,” which lasted two generations or 
more. 

“But while the Latin rulers of Greece 
were intriguing against each other, the 
Turks were threatening the existence of 
them all.” The cloud, once no bigger 
than a man’s hand, was now portentous 
of a storm. 

The downfall of the Servian Empire in 
1389 brought the weak Eastern Empire 
face to face with its future masters; the 
decaying dynasty of the Palzologos, a 
father and six sons against a strong, re- 
lentless and fanatical race. 

The Greeks hastened to repair the 
Hexamilion, the six-mile rampart, made 
by Justinian across the Isthmus, with in- 
tent to save the Morea. It was at this 
critical time that we find the Athenians 
calling upon the Turkish commander of 
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the Akropolis to assist them in getting rid 
of the filiogue clause! After some delay 
the Hexamilion was actually taken in 
hand, and in twenty-five days, under 
the Emperor’s eye, completed, with 153 
towers and a moat. It was none too 
soon. Murad II was warlike, and the 
ubiquitous Turakhan laid it in ruins 
again, a process that was still again re- 
peated. 

We now suddenly find that in 1432, 
after the lapse of two hundred and 
twenty-seven years, the whole Pelopon- 
nesos except Modon, Coron, Nauplia and 
Argos, was Greek. This uniformity was 
too good to be true, too good to remain 
so. Constantine was the best, but not the 
oldest, of the four remaining brothers, 
and circumstances brought him to the 
front. Compared with them he was a 
man of action. He was once known to 
have taken a town first and afterward 
made diplomatic excuses, 

When the empire was falling to pieces, 
civil war broke out between Theodore 
and two of his brothers. It was, however, 


agreed that Constantine should go to live 


in Constantinople. Then for a moment 
before the blast the prospect seemed 
good. But after the crushing defeat of 
the imperial forces at Varna, in 1444, 
there was no hope. Mohammed II was 
perfectly sure of his game. No one was 
surprised when the news came that Con- 
stantinople had been taken by storm, and 
that Constantine had fallen in the breach 
and died like a hero in the fight. He met 
the foe squarely, shedding honor on the 
name of Palzologos. 

Venice now came in as the champion 
to stay the Turk and hold Negroponte. 
After considerable losses in minor battles, 
the Turkish fleet of 300 sail, with 60,000 
or 70,000 men on board, issued from the 
Dardanelles, rounded the southern end 
of Eubcea,and came up to the strait. Skir- 
mishes began, but on the third day, “the 
ardor of the garrison was checkt by the 
spectacle of a long line of Turkish troops 
descending thru the pass of Anephorites, 
along the road from Thebes, headed by 
the great Sultan himself. For two hours 
Mohammed IT stood at the head of the 
bridge over the Euripos and carefully ex- 
amined the scene, which from Anepho- 
rites is the most beautiful in Greece.” 
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The Sultan summoned the Venetian bailie 
to surrender, giving many inducements. 
But he said that with God’s help he 
would burn the Sultan’s fleet. The inter- 
preter was bidden go tell his master to 
eat swine’s flesh and then try to storm 
the moat. From that moment Moham- 
med resolved that the garrison should . 
have no mercy. The Turkish cavalry 
scoured the island, killing every one 
above the age of fifteen. Suddenly 
Canale’s fleet of 71 sail was seen coming 
down the Atalante Channel. In a mo- 
ment the situation was changed. The 
Sultan expected the Venetian admiral to 
break the northern bridge of boats, fire 
the other, and shut him up in the island. 
He shed tears of rage. He actually 
mounted his horse to recross the bridge. 
Had Canale done his duty he could have 
saved Negroponte and ruined the great 
conqueror. But he waited and vacillated, 
and finally cast anchor six miles up chan- 
nel. Now the great man of action acted. 
Seeing in the morning that Canale was 
still inactive, he made his final assault 
upon the town. “One of the fairest cities 
in Greece was converted into a charnel- 
house. Every male in Negroponte over 
the age of eight years was slaughtered.” 
The Sultan proceeded to Constantinople. 
Once again the irresolute Canale allowed 
him to go on his way unmolested, “cour- 
teously escorting it,” as the Turkish ad- 
miral sarcastically said, “alike on its out- 
ward and its homeward voyage.” 


st 
Mrs. Eddy and Others 


Last year was a strenuous one for 
Mrs.. Mary Baker G. Eddy. There 
was the account of her life and 
works in McClure’s Magazine, which 
was nothing short of scandalous in 
many of its revelations. There were 
the attempted legal proceedings insti- 
tuted by her son and other relatives to 
protect her from what was supposed to 
be the undue influence of certain mem- 
bers of the Christian Science faith. And 
there were repeated efforts made by the 
vulgar and curious public to invade the 
spiritual privacy of her home at Pleasant 
View for the purpose of discovering 
whether she really lived at all or not, 
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whether she was in her dotage, whether 
she was dying of a malignant disease. 
But by the pure grit of a famously 
invincible will, or by the strength 
of her faith, the old lady weathered her 
mild persecutions, and now, in the eighty- 
sixth year of her age, is still writing 
scriptures for her students at Chestnut 
Hill, her new home in the suburbs of 
3oston. Miss Wilbur’s biography’ is 
meant as an answer to the attacks made 
upon Mrs. Eddy in McClure’s Magazine ; 
not that the latter are mentioned, except 
covertly, but the substance of the book is 
in direct contrast to the representations 
made by McClure’s. Mrs. Eddy was a 
saintly child, a delicate and saintly wid- 
ow, and afterward one of the greatest and 
wisest saints of all times. 

There is something helpless, pathetic 
about faith. If it is fixt upon an error 
there is no chance for enlightenment. 
The very conditions of perfect faith pre- 
clude enlightenment. The disciple has 
set belief above reason. It is in this spirit 
that Miss Wilbur writes of Mrs. Eddy. 


And there also is the beauty of the thing. 
She tells just what would be suitable to 
the character of a great and good woman 


rather than the truth. Faith has that 
quality. It clings to whatsoever things 
are of good report, and upon these Miss 
Wilbur builds the character of the saint 
at Pleasant View. Many of her state- 
ments are manifestly and sweetly false, 
but doubtless she is unaware of this, as 
the blind woman was unaware that she 
was still blind after she had been success- 
fully treated by the Christian Science 
healer. There is, for example, the speech 
made by little Mary Baker at the age of 
nine to her brother, which would do 
credit to President Eliot, of Harvard 
University. And there is the account of 
the death of Mr. Eddy. The author has 
made a pathetic fable out of the truth in 
this instance. She evidently desires to 
produce the impression that Mrs. Eddy 
could have kept her husband alive, and 
that he died because she happened to be 
out of the room. 
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The worth of the book consists in the 
simplicity of the author’s faith, and in 
her ability, therefore, to present Mrs. 
Eddy in a character suitable to the belief 
of her “students.” And this is necessary ; 
for, if a certain class of people find peace 
and innocent happiness in Christian Sci- 
ence, the effect upon their moral char- 
acters will be infinitely better for accept- 
ing Mrs. Eddy as represented by Miss 
Wilbur, instead of as represented by the 
writer in McClure’s Magazine. 

We take pleasure, therefore, in recom- 
mending this volume to our Christian 
Science readers. And the rest of us may 
as well admit that Christian Science is a 
good belief for believing persons, judg- 


~ ing by its effects on Mrs. Eddy herself. 


Few women who past their youth and 
middle years in a constant state of hys- 
teria have gained better control over 
themselves by therapeutic methods, 
whether the doctor was a Christian or 
an infidel. 

We cannot recommend to the same 
class of readers, with equal favor, Henry 
Frank’s book on the Mastery of Mind.’ 
Mr. Frank appears to have got his ame- 
boid cells sadly mixt with his spiritual 
effulgence. And he writes too much as 
if the human soul were a bone or a gristle 
in the human body. And we go so far as 
to object to the picture and posture of 
Mr. Frank which adorns the first page. 

If, however, there are any of our read- 
ers who contemplate joining the Chris- 
tian Scientists with a view to profiting 
by their healing methods, we suggest 
that they read beforehand David Bruce 
Fitzgerald’s little volume on Christian 
healing. They will find Mr. Fitzgerald 
sufficiently radical to fit their case. At 
the same time he is a Presbyterian min- 
ister with a hard head, good reasoning 
faculties, a reverent sense concerning the 
miracles of Jesus. and he has a clear lite- 
rary style—which is rare among the 
Christian Scientists. 

a 
Idyls of Greece.—By Howard Southerland. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.00. 

These are four tales of classic times 
prettily told in fluent verse. In the first 
Prokris is separated by intrigues from 
her beloved Kephalos and dies by his 
hand. They are stories of love and 
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death and in “Acis and Galatea” we meet 
the sweet strain: 

“Love shall outlive the doubt of centuries.” 
The fourth and last poem steps across 
the centuries and introduces us into 
heartless, cruel Rome. The Roman at- 
mosphere is not congenial to Oeme who 
is a Christian girl from Argos, and who 
tells her lover: 

“The gods are not; the gods have never been, 
One God there is, eternal, everywhere.” 

Her confession of faith horrifies Aenus, 
but love conquers, and with it the Chris- 
tian faith which unites them. 


a 
The Cell as the Unit of Life.—By Allan 
McFadyen. London: J. A. Churchill. 

For those who are interested in getting 
at the present position of progressive bi- 
ologists with regard to the mystery of 
life and its theoretic and scientific expla- 
nations, Professor McFadyen’s book will 
have a distinct appeal. It is occupied 
mainly with technical matters, but this 
makes its references to the failure of the 
mechanical explanation of life all the 


more striking, since it is evident that they 
represent the opinions of a working biol- 


ogist of the present day. Professor Mc- 
Fadyen died a year ago last March at the 
early age of forty-seven. The estimation 
in which he was held may be appreciated 
from his selection 4s the Fullerian Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at the Royal Insti- 
tution, London, and it was here that the 
lectures out of which this book has been 
made were delivered. It is the memento 
of a life cut off all too soon and from 
which much had been hoped. Thruout 
all the lectures the paramount importance 
of the cell is the dominant idea. Pro- 
fessor McFadyen again and again reiter- 
ates his belief that the fundamental prob- 
lems of biology are centered in the cell 
and that every physiological and every 
pathological problem is utterly cellular. 
All of his work in biology has been con- 
centrated on this point. His opinion, 
then, with regard to explanation of life 
or mechanical or chemical or physical 
principles is extremely interesting and 
represents present-day biology as well as 
anything that can be quoted. In his first 
lecture he quotes with approval Bunge’s 
well known opinion that 

“all the processes in our organism which can 
be explained on mechanical principles are as 
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little phenomena of life as the movement of the 

leaves and branches on a tree when shaken by 

a storm.” 

For his own part Professor McFadyen 

adds: 

“The phenomena of absorption would no 
doubt meet with a very good explanation on 
the principles of diffusion and osmosis thru a 
membrane. But on examination it is found 
that the intestinal wall does not behave like a 
parchment membrane in the process—the pro- 
toplasm of the cell undergoes contraction and 
is actively engaged in the process just as in the 
case of the simple amoeba. And we have al- 
ready indicated the selective power of cells, ax 
for instance, in the case of the absorption into 
their substance of fat globules.” 

Some of Professor McFadyen’s work on 

the ferments or enzymes, which are at 

the present moment attracting so much 
attention in biology, is contained in this 
book. It was his observations in this de- 
partment that gave him his prominence 
before the English-speaking world and 
led to his invitation “from Glasgow to 
London. He has particularly studied the 
clotting enzymes, showing that such ap- 
parently various processes as the curdling 
of milk, the clotting of muscle juice, the 
clotting of blood, and the jelling (if there 
is such a word—pace our domestic 
friends) of vegetable and fruit jellies are 
all due to the same process and probably 
to the same agents. His work in this line 
has been most suggestive, and as life has 
been recently defined as a series of fer- 
mentations, the man who had studied fer- 
ments so successfully must surely have 
the best right to generalize with regard 
to the meaning of life, and so Professor 

MacFadyen’s opinion as to the utter fail- 

ure of physical principles to explain vital 

manifestations deserves to be widely 
known. 
& 

A Parable of the Rose. and Other Poems. 
By Lyman Whitney Allen. 16mo, pp. 146. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Some of the earlier poems by Dr. 
Allen, now pastor of a large Presbyte- 
rian city church, were publisht by THE 
INDEPENDENT when he was a theological 
student. He has held devotedly to the 
service of the Muse, and a poem of his 
in epic form on “Abraham Lincoln” some 
years ago was a volume that attracted 
much approval. In this volume he has 
gathered over fifty shorter poems and 
sonnets that are written with grace, and 
mostly with a personal flavor. We par- 
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ticularly notice “The Vision of a Ma- 
ture Mind” and “The Captain on the 
Bridge,” the latter of which is suggested 
by Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 


a 
Literary Notes 


..The Hibbert Journal, of Boston, is usu- 
ally up to date, sometimes even ahead of it, 
but the last number contains an unusual pro- 
portion of “live matter,” such as the discussion 
of spiritistic phenomena by Gerald W. Balfour 
and John W. Graham, psychotherapeutics by 
Dr. Henry R. Marshall, socialism by Miss 
Vida Scudder, and Fechner’s “Earth-Soul” by 
Prof. William James. 


..We have bought the World almanac for 
1909 and we are disappointed in it. It is not 
up to date. The population of the globe is the 
same as last year, 1,520,150,000. That is hardly 
probable. And we are sure that the age of 
the earth, 72,000,000, is not right. It should be 
72,000,001, unless there was a mistake in last 
year’s almanac. The Constitution of the United 
States is also reprinted unchanged, yet we had 
supposed from reading newspapers that hardly 
a line of it remained unchanged. 


-The tenth issue of the Jewish Year 
Book (Philadelphia) : The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 75 cents, is this year 
compiled under the auspices of the American 
Jewish Committee. It contains a summary of 
Sunday laws of the United States and leading 
judicial decisions having special reference to 
the Jews, by Albert M. Friedenberg, and a 
review of the past year by Louis H. Levin, 
which refers to immigration, philanthropy, ed- 
ucation and other matters concerning Jews in 
the United States and abroad. A significant 
statement in regard to foreign countries is: 
“Bulgaria exhibits a welcome change from the 
usual tale of Jewish oppression.” Among the 
other details is a record of. bills and resolu- 
tions introduced in Congress relating to im- 
migration passports and Sunday closing. It 
is a useful reference book for current Jewish 
affairs. 


.Year by year the women novelists are 


gaining on the men. According to the reports 
of sales all over the United States summarized 
in the Bookman the most popular novels of 
the year 1907 were written by 25 men and 7 
women. In 1908 there were 22 men and 16 
women among the successful authors. This 
is one of the few fields where women can com- 
pete with men without being handicapped by 
their sex. It is no longer necessary for them 
to assume a masculine pen-name, and there is 
no reason on the other hand to suppose that a 
woman’s name adds to the popularity of a 
novel. It cannot be claimed that the men’s 
novels are essentially different in character 
from the women’s. The most conceited pub- 
isher would hardly claim that he could tell the 
difference between them with his eyes shut. 
What we want to know is how many other 
things there are that a woman can do as well 
as a man when she has a chance. 
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Pebbles 


“On ty fools are certain, Tommy; wise men 
hesitate.” 

“Are you sure, uncle?” 

“Yes, my boy; certain of it.”—Tatler. 


“a DON T believe in that doctor.” 

“Why? 

“He “didn’t tell me everything I wanted to 
eat was bad for me!’’—London pinion. 


LeapING TraGic MAn—Did you see how I 
paralyzed the audience in the death scene? 
They were crying all over the house! 

Stage Manager—Yes, they knew you weren’t 
really dead.—Tit-Bits. 


MeEpicaL StUDENT—What did you operate on 
that man for? 

Eminent Surgeon—Two hundred dollars. 

Medical Student—I mean what did he have? 

Eminent Surgeon—Two hundred dollars.—- 
The Christian Register. 


..The Western Watchman has printers 
whose blunders are sometimes unusually bril- 
liant. Some time ago, referring to the vivacity 
of two of the very highest dignitaries in the 
American Catholic Church, it described them 
as “nutered galliards,” meaning mitered. In a 
late issue it discusses the Keiran failure, and 
says it does not see how anybody can lose by 
lending to Catholic institutions, as “they have 
always been ranked among the most guilt- 
edged securities.” 


“Dotn’ any good?” asked the curious indi- 
vidual on the bridge. 

“Any good?” answered the fisherman, in the 
creek below. “Why, I caught forty bass out 
o’ here yesterday.” 

“Say, do you know who I am?” asked the 
man on the bridge. 

The fisherman replied that he did not. 

‘ “Well, I am the county fish and game war- 
en.” 

The angler, after a moment’s thought, ex- 
claimed, “Say, do you know who I am?” 

“No,” the officer replied. 

“Well, I’m the biggest liar in eastern In- 
diana,” said the crafty angler, with a grin.— 
Recreation. 


You can’t always tell, says an exchange, 
what will happen. For instance, there is a 
story of a man who determined to commit sui- 
cide. He went to the store and bought a rope, 
a can of coal oil, a box of matches, a dose of 
arsenic and a revolver. He went down to the 
river and pushed the boat from the shore and 
waded to where a limb hung over; saturated 
his clothing with the coal oil, lighted a match 
and set fire to his clothing, took the dose of 
arsenic, put the muzzle of the revolver to his 
temple, pushed the boat from under him and 
pulled the trigger. But the bullet glanced and 
cut the rope above him and he fell kerflop into 
the river; the water put the fire out and he 
got strangled and coughed up the arsenic. He 
rose and waded out, and declared himself a 
candidate for the Legislature on the reform 
ticket.—The Wayne Register, 
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ihehehing the Pendlent 


By a vote of 212 to 35 the House of 
Representatives has rebuked the Presi- 
dent, declaring that his language to Con- 
gress was disrespectful, and the state- 
ments made in his Message as to the rea- 
sons why Congress limited the use of the 


Secret Service were not true. That is 
the substance of the rebuke. Notwith- 
standing the needless brusqueness of the 
President’s language, we stand with the 
thirty-five. 

The two most impulsive, most ener- 
getic rulers today are President Roose- 
velt and Kaiser William, and both of 
them have now been sharply rebuked by 
their lawmakers. The Kaiser has accept- 
ed his rebuke and is silent ; but not Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. He believes he is right 
and he sticks to it with emphasis. There 
is this further difference, that the Ger- 
man people and the Reichsrath took of- 
fense at action which seemed to endan- 
ger peace with foreign nations. It was 
his interference with politics abroad that 
turned them against their Emperor, a 
matter of most serious concern. It is a 
much smaller matter which has pro- 
voked both Houses of Congress, They 


are offended at an aspersion of their mo- 
tives, and feel a personal affront. They 
are standing for their own dignity, not 
for the interests of the country—except 
as these are involved in maintaining their 
dignity. 

The President replied that he had been 
misinterpreted, that he meant no reflec- 
tion on the integrity of the House. This 
might have been taken as an apology, but 
the House would not take it so. They 
said that they could interpret his lan- 
guage, and that it did convey the 
meaning which he repudiated. We are 
sorry they did not make the best instead 
of the worst out of the matter. But they 
were offended because the President pro- _ 
ceeded to defend his statement that the 
chief reason given for the restriction of 
the use of the Secret Service was that 
Congressmen-did not themselves desire 
to be investigated by that Service. He 
appears to have proved that such was a 
reason given, if not the chief reason, and 
the President’s evidence, sent to the 
Senate, showing how Senator Tillman 
seemed to be involved in shady land busi- 
ness, supports his contention. And yet 
we doubt much if that was the chief rea- 
son. The real reason could not be given. 
Here was the culmination of past griev- 
ances. Congress has not liked the Presi- 
dent’s pressure, criticisms and hectoring 
in his effort to secure legislation which 
Congress was slow to give. Here was 
the chance to. annoy him, to interfere 
with his activity in prosecuting offenses 
of which powerful corporations or indi- 
viduals, even Senators or Representa- 
tives, had been guilty, and they used it. 
Of course, the spying of the Secret Ser- 
vice never pleases those, whether inno- 
cent or guilty, who are under investiga- 
tion. The President had not said that 
Congressmen would be afraid to be 
found guilty, but that they did not wish 
to have the detectives follow them, quite 
a different matter, and yet one which 
might be interpreted in that unfavorable 
and guilty way in which the House chose 
to take it. The worst of the President’s 
language was that in which he suggested 
that if Congressmen did not wish to be 
investigated they should have made 
themselves a special exception. That was 
sharp and unnecessary, perhaps discour- 
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teous ; but it is by no means a novelty to 
except certain officials from the usual 
operation of law. 

The first fault was with Congress in 
limiting the use of the Secret Service, 
and in doing this to annoy the President. 
The President did right in criticising the 
law and asking that it be repealed. He 
used emphatic language, unnecessarily 
tart, and such as would suggest, but not 
charge, corrupt motives on the part of 
Congressmen. It was not prudent, re- 
strained language. But in his response 
he has denied the evil interpretation, and 
the House ought to have accepted it, 
even with a grimace, and then devoted 
itself to the serious question raised by 
the President as to the use of the Secret 
Service. Instead, it has laid that portion 
of his Message, and his reply to the 
House, on the table as an expression of 
resentment. They say that the country 
would not respect them if they did not 
naintain their own dignity. Their dig- 
nity and their duty could, we think, have 
been better maintained and performed. 


a 
Revenue and Corporation 


At its short session, which must end 
on March 4th, Congress does not begin 
to work until after the holidays. And 
then there is time for little except the 
great annual appropriation bills. It may 
be remembered that those which were 
past at the last session called for $1,008,- 
804,000 of the public funds. This win- 
ter, altho Congress has done little or 
nothing, an important committee of the 
House has been at work for several 
weeks upon a new tariff bill. No action 
is to be taken concerning this bill before 
the end of the session. At a special ses- 
sion, beginning on March 15th, the bill 
will be laid before a new Congress. It 
could be prepared by the present Ways 
and Means Committee, because there 
will be very little change in that com- 
mittee after March 4th. Mr. Cannon 
will again be Speaker, and nearly all of 
the present members of the committee 
will be reappointed. 

Altho tariff discussion and the pas- 
sage of a revision bill are to be reserved 
for the new Congress, the projected 
tariff legislation must be considered to 
some extent at the present session. It is 
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intimately related to the appropriations. 
Congress voted an expenditure of $1,- 
008,804,000 for the current fiscal year in 
the face of a growing deficit. In the 
year ending with June last, expenses had 
exceeded receipts by nearly $60,000,000, 
altho in the year immediately preceding 
there had been a surplus of $87,000,000. 
Now we see even a larger deficit in only 
half a year. For the six months which 
ended with December it was $64,288,000. 
Therefore a shortage of from $100,000,- 
000 to $120,000,000 for the full fiscal 
year may reasonably be expected, with 
an equal excess of expenses in the year 
to come, unless appropriations shall be 
cut down-or income increased by new 
taxes or by a modification of old ones. 
Because there will be little or.no re- 
duction of the national expenses, the 
tariff revisers are forced to consider the 
effect of their action upon revenue. It 
is now conceded that there will be a re- 
duction of a majority of the present 
duties. Such a reduction does not nec- 
essarily involve a reduction of the rev- 
enue collected; it may even increase the 
A.sharp reduction of 


customs receipts. 
a duty now prohibitive might cause the 
importation of goods and thus give rev- 


enue where now there is none. Again, 
a reduction of a duty that now yields 
revenue might or might not enlarge re- 
ceipts. A lower rate would be collected 
upon a greater bulk of imports. It is 
impossible to estimate closely the effect 
of such changes. But it is not the pur- 
pose of the majority in Congress to in- 
crease imports of goods that compete 
with American manufactures or other 
products, and therefore we may safely 
assume that the coming revision of duties 
now imposed will not considerably en- 
large the customs revenue. On the other 
hand, this revenue may be reduced by 
the revision. But the imposition of new 
duties is another matter. 

The committee has been asked to place 
in its bill a duty of 5 cents a pound on 
coffee. This would yield about $45,000,- 
000 a year. Some who oppose protection 
would have such a duty because, as they 
say, it would be purely a revenue tax. 
But the Republican majority of the com- 
mittee is considering the question from 
the protectionist’s point of view. Porto 
Rico asks for the duty in order that her 
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coffee industry may be protected and 
stimulated. The assertion is made that 
under the shelter of such an impost on 
the coffee of foreign countries, Hawaii 
and the Philippines would soon produce 
large quantities, and (with Porto Rico) 
in twenty years would supply the entire 
demand in the States. Three-quarters of 
our supply is now drawn from Brazil. 
That country imposes a small export 
tax, which might be withdrawn un- 
der the operation of our proposed maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff. It is asserted 
that on this account a duty of 5 cents 
would not increase the cost of the greater 
part of our supply by 5 cents, altho for 
every pound imported there would be 5 
cents in the Treasury. Probably, how- 
ever, a duty of 5 cents would add not 
less than 5 cents a pound to the price paid 
by consumers of coffee in the United 
States. 

It is necessary to increase the revenue 
in some way. Many years ago we had a 
duty on coffee. Nothing but a very sharp 
reduction of the present duties on manu- 
factures, especially of those rates which 
serve the interests of Trust combinations, 
would prevent a popular protest now 
against a restoration of it. A vast ma- 
jority of our people would prefer that the 
needed revenue should be procured by in- 
come or inheritance taxes. 

Even in a long session there might not 
be sufficient time for a careful and ade- 
quate consideration of the questions in- 
volved in the propositions for an amend- 
ment of the Anti-Trust law and for the 
official supervision of great corporations 
engaged in interstate business. But in 
the present session these very important 
questions should not be overlooked or 
avoided. The people are familiar with 
Mr. Roosevelt's various recommenda- 
tions and with Mr. Bryan’s plan. Judge 
Taft now proposes another. He would 
make the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a quasi-judicial body and would in- 
crease the powers and enlarge the scope 
of the Bureau of Corporations. It seems 
to us that the whole subject of great com- 
binations in trade, the supervision of 
powerful corporations, the regulation of 
railway competition, etc., deserves to be 
considered carefully by a group of com- 
petent persons who can give to the work 
their time and energies. The ideal study 
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of this problem cannot be made by a busy 


Congress or in the White House. Con- 
gress at its present session might well 
consider the expediency of obtaining a 
report and recommendations from a com- 
mission composed of economists, jurists 
and representatives of industrial and rail- 


way interests. 
st 


Professor Burgess’s Defense of 
the Kaiser 


WE are ready to accept every word 
that Professor Burgess, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, lately Roosevelt Professor at 
Berlin University, had to say, at an ad- 
dress last week, in defense of Kaiser Wil- 
liam’s character. He has talked intimate- 
ly with the Kaiser and understands his 
simple candor and sincerity. Professor 
Burgess says: 


“Tt has never been my fortune to come into 
contact with a man of keener intellect, wider 
information, warmer heart, larger ideals, sin- 
cerer courtesy, truer deference for the opinions 
of others, greater desire to do good and be 
helpful in all directions and to everybody and 
stronger loyalty to friends, country and the 
interests of general civilization than his Majes- 
ty the German Emperor. Simple and temper- 
ate in his personal habits, a devoted husband 
and father, a true friend and benefactor, a de- 
vout believer, a great statesman and philan- 
thropist, a genuine idealist with a rare re- 
sourcefulness, an indefatigable worker for the 
weal of his country and the peace and civiliza- 
tion of the world, in a sentence a man, a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman in the highest sense of 
these words—such is the picture of the Em- 
peror as I know him both from afar and at 
rather close range.” 


That is a great deal to say, and we believe 
it substantially true. 

But it is not so easy to accept his de- 
fense of the Kaiser’s “calculated indis- 
cretion” in the case of the famous inter- 
view which has so stirred Germany and 
driven the Kaiser into retirement. He is 
inclined to call it not a “petty indiscre- 
tion,” but a “grand” one. And thus he 
explains it, after describing the German 
policy of peaceable trade and commerce 
with the world: 

“Any successful attempt to restrict this 
sound development, sound both from a na- 
tional and a world point of view, is bound to 
result in an explosion which will rock Europe 
from one end to the other and threaten the 
welfare of America. Again, China and middle 
Asia, with a population of six hundred millions 
of people, have now appeared at the threshold 
of modern civilization and are about to open 
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their doors to free commerce and intercourse 
with all civilized nations for the welfare and 
advantage of all concerned. Any successful at- 
tempt by Japan alone or by Japan, England 
and Russia in league to bar the way of this 
development would be not only a moral affront 
to China and middle Asia but a challenge to all 
other nations, and would inevitably produce a 
struggle between the Orient and the Occident 
in which the Powers of the Occident might be 
themselves divided. No more perilous situa- 
tion to these United States of America and the 
civilization of the modern world could be 
imagined than this. Now, if the recent excite- 
ment occasioned—I will not say caused—b 
the words of his Majesty the Emperor shall 
call the earnest attention of all nations to these 
two greatest of perils to civilization and the 
peace of the world, then will those words be 
seen to have been words of the highest dis- 
cretion and the most far-reaching wisdom.” 

If that is the best that can be said for 
the Kaiser the attempt might as well be 
given up. Professor Burgess sees what 
the German people do not see, or they 
would not have so unanimously con- 
demned their Emperor. Professor Bur- 
gess’s defense is an attack on Great Brit- 
ain, but the Kaiser’s letter was the ex- 
pression of good will to Great Britain. 
The Professor sees two dangers, which 
were, first, the attempt to restrict German 
commerce, and, second, to do it by the 
union of Great Britain, Russia and Japan 
to shut out German trade with China. 
Professor Burgess must have been affect- 
ed by the manufactured terror of Ger- 
man jingoes. It has never been and never 
will be British policy to close the door of 
the trade of other nations. The fear of 
Japanese or Russian exclusion had re- 
gard only to Manchuria, not China, and 
that is now removed. The interview can- 
not be explained as an effort to prevent 
England from joining Russia and Japan 
in an effort to monopolize Chinese com- 
merce, for that would be impossible. 
What Germany thought, what all the 
world thought of that interview cannot be 
thus diverted by anticipating a danger 
that is purely imaginary. 

of 


The Last of the Gallicans 


At Chambery, in December, on his 
ay from Rome to Lyons, Cardinal Lecot 
died of apoplexy. He was the bearer of 
messages from the Vatican to the French 
cardinals who were awaiting him at 


yons. 
The dead prelate was a liberal of the 
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school of Gratry, Lacordaire and Monta- 
lembert, and also, we may add, of the 
American Church from Cardinal Gibbons 
down. In other words, he was a loyal 
Frenchman and a loyal Catholic. To him 
it was no anomaly that he was French 
and that he believed in the Papal Infalli- 
bility. 

In the earlier years of his priesthood 
he started a paper, Foi Picarde, in his 
native Picardy, but his ultramontane 
bishop soon supprest it. During the 
Franco-Prussian war he was a chaplain 
and served with his regiment thruout its 
campaign. In 1886, the Government 
named him Bishop of Dijon, and in 1890 
transferred him to the Archbishopric of 
Bordeaux; three years later Leo XIII 
created him cardinal. The same year he 
endeavored to settle a strike of the ma- 
sons of that town, as Manning did the 
dockmen’s strike in London, and gave or- 
ders that the families in need should -be 
aided. 

Again, he was in sympathy with the 
party, then known as “Christian Socials,” 
and the Abbé Naudet, whose journal, 
Justice Sociale, Pius X supprest, be- 
longed to his diocese, and even after the 
Pope’s action was not troubled by his 
bishop. 

When, in 1892, Leo XIII, in his fa- 
mous letter to the cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops of France, called on them, 
their clergy and their people to rally 
round the Republic, Lecot followed it up 
by a pastoral letter to the diocese of Bor- 
deaux which sent a thrill, second only to 
that of the papal letter, thruout the whole 
country. When toward the end-of his 
term of office President Loubet made the 
visit to the King of Italy, Cardinal Lecot, 
either of his own initiative or inspired, 
labored to have the Pope receive the 
President. He wanted the Papacy to ex- 
tend to a Catholic ruler the same cour- 
tesies it grants to a Protestant. When, 
for instance, the German Emperor visits 
King Victor Emmanuel, he returns after- 
ward to the German Embassy, which by 
a fiction of law is German territory. Thus 
he passes from Italian upon German soil 
and so visits the Pope. In this case what 
is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the 
gander. No Catholic ruler is thus fa- 
vored, In reporting to the various Nun- 
cios this wicked visit of President Loubet 
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the Vatican omitted a phrase, not over- 
respectful, in the copy sent to Lorenzelli, 
Nuncio at Paris. This started the ball 
a-rolling which ended in Separation. 

In the law of Separation there is a pro- 
vision called the associations for public 
worship. The bishops of France met, and 
under the inspiration of Cardinal Lecot, 
by a majority of twenty-two votes, ac- 
cepted this chance of state recognition and 
aid.. Lecot at once recognized the cultual 
associations in his province, Gironde. The 
Pope, as all know, condemned the meas- 
ure, but dared not order the dissolution 
of the Gironde associations. It was a 
victory for Lecot, but mingled with a lit- 
tle gall, for Pius X forbade any other 
bishop in France to do the same. Later 
on the bishops of France assembled in 
the chief cities where the cardinals lived. 
But on the eve of the meeting at Bor- 
deaux Cardinal Del Val telegraphed 
Lecot to do nothing and to await the offi- 
cial program from Rome. Again, when 
the general meeting of the hierarchy of 
France was about to take place in the 


principal city of Aquitaine, Rome again 
stepped in and annulled the whole pro- 
ceedings. In both instances the old Car- 
dinal smothered his feelings and yielded. 

His last trip to Rome was in behalf of 
his Gallican sentiment that Rome and 
France should again enter into friendly 


relations. His death stopped it. Now 
the Corrispondenza Romana denies cate- 
gorically that Lecot had any messages fa- 
vorable to such relations. 

Curious to relate, the French press re- 
gard this apparently open, aboveboard 
denial as an infallible proof that Cardinal 
Lecot had instructions on the subject, 
which he intended to explain to the ex- 
pectant cardinals at Lyons. What a com- 
ment on the Papal organ! Strange, more- 
over, is the action of the Government. 
The prefect at Chambery telegraphed the 
account of the death to headquarters at 
Paris and then called at the death cham- 
ber. The prefect at Bordeaux called on 
the lay president of the Catholic associa- 
tions, who returned the call and asked 
that Cardinal Lecot be buried in the 
cathedral. The Government consented to 
this. 

The dead Cardinal of Bordeaux was a 
practical, common sense man of affairs. 
He kept away from Modernism, save in 
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so far that he was friendly to the Abbé 
Naudet. He is. about the last Gallican, 
even in the mildest sense of the word. 
Rome now has a freer hand, and but a 
trivial acquaintance with history is need- 
ed to understand how it will use a 


boomerang. 
ed 


The Collective Will to Live 


Amip the rumblings of international 
unrest one clear note is heard. The Euro- 
pean nations were never more on their 
guard than they are today. Each tries 
to draw closer the bonds of friendship 
with neighboring Powers, not because of 
affection felt, but in the dread that any 
day the need may arise for the helping 
hand of a loyal ally. In Asia great peo- 
ples are awakening to political conscious- 
ness. Persia and China will follow close 
upon Japan in the creation of constitu- 
tional governments. India feels the stir- 
rings of aspiration for an independent 
political existence. No man can foretell 
the things that fate has in store at this 
hour for a human race, outnumbering by 
hundreds of millions the human race that 
has past into history, and which is be- 
coming a mighty solidarity thru swiftly 
developing mobility and communication. 
No statesman deceives himself with the 
thought that things can continue as they 
are. 

The one clear note that sounds above 
the clamoring voices of cheer and of 
warning is the answer which this mod- 
ern time is giving to the long debated 
question, What is a nation? Long ago 
the notion that a people of one blood and 
tradition should always and everywhere 
be regarded as the sufficient staff and 
basis of a political state, was abandoned 
by men of the inductive mind. Twice in 
the history of Europe it has momentarily 
seemed that this idea might find realiza- 
tion. The nations that divided the Em- 
pire of Rome among themselves were 
relatively homogeneous ethnic groups. 
The collapse of the Napoleonic Empire 
again gave Europe over to an ethnic na- 
tionality. But today the population of 
the world is in motion; not in banded 
armies, but as a ceaseless flow of indi- 
viduals and families seeking economic 
opportunity ; and each nation, once rela- 
tively homogeneous in blood, is becom- 
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ing an aggregation of all heredities and 
tongues. 

The conception of a nation as a mere 
ethnic unity was supplemented in the 
nineteenth century when the interna- 
tional flow of population began to arrest 
the attention of political philosophers by 
the further notions of territorial unity 
and a common consciousnéss, The boun- 
daries of states were observed and classi- 
fied as natural or artificial. Territorial 
regions, marked off from one another by 
seas Or mountain ranges, and having dis- 
tinctive economic advantages, were 
looked upon as the natural substrata of 
political aggregations. The people in- 
habiting any one of them, having com- 
mon interests, living by like occupations, 
easily maintaining communication among 
themselves, while naturally separated in 
some measure by physical barriers from 
other populations, must acquire a com- 
mon consciousness. Disraeli invented the 
phrase, “the scientific frontier,” and it 
threatened the peace of Europe. 

The actual evolution of modern na- 
tional states has proven this conception 
also to’ be more academic than historical. 
If there is a population on the earth 
which all men would allow to be in a su- 
preme sense of the word a nation, it is 
the people of the United States. Yet it 
is a people without ethnic unity and oc- 
cupying an area which consists not of 
one, but of three badly combined physi- 
cal units—the Atlantic seaboard, the 
Mississippi basin and the Pacific Coast. 
And one of these, the Atlantic seaboard, 
extends without physical barrier into the 
vast domain of Eastern Canada, occupied 
by another nation. Not less significant 
is the maintenance of a political line of 
demarcation between France and Ger- 
many, striking across a physically homo- 
geneous plane. 

What, then, is a nation as modern po- 
litical evolution reveals it? Like a va- 
riety or a species in the organic world, it 
is a thing not satisfactorily described by 
boundary lines or limits. Its true nature 
is indicated rather by some central ten- 
dency. Ethnic composition changes; 
oundaries may be shifted; the central 
tendency remains—a fact of norm, or 
type, or mode. And, as in the life of an 
individual, so in the life of a nation, as 
the events of today are proving, the cen- 


tral tendency, the essential fact or force 
in national life is the wilt to live. About 
the will to live everything else in indi- 
vidual life, in national life, is clustered. 
By it all the clustering facts are organ- 
ized. Wherever a multitude of human 
beings is found sharing a common pur- 
pose to dwell together, collectively deter- 
mined to defend their common interests, 
and collectively striving to work out 
their own distinctive phase of civiliza- 
tion, there is a nation, which persists 
thru all changes of ethnic composition, 
thru all shiftings of boundary lines, thru 
all transformations of the common con- 
sciousness, so long as the collective will 
to live and to achieve, is powerful 
enough to compel all other aggregations 
to respect the intention and to recognize 
the achievement. 

Recognizing this collective will to live 
as the essence of national existence, the 
statesmen of the twentieth century will 
see reasons for revising some of their 
forecasts of the political future of man- 
kind. Not all the differences of race 
and of territorial situation that distin- 
guish the Empire of Britain from the 
Empire of Germany will henceforth 
count for so much as will some revela- 
tion, that any day may be made, that one 
or the other of these aggregations has 
the more vital will to live. And not all 
the civilization of the Western World, 
nor all its armies or navies, will enable 
it to dominate the future political evo- 
lution of mankind if presently it shall 
appear that the human millions of India, 
of China and of Japan have in reality the 
more powerful collective will to live. 


* 


Freedom of Investigation in 
Government Departments 


Last week there was a rumor current 
that Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was about to lose his position on ac- 
count of his publishing, without official 
warrant, his bulletin against the use of 
benzoate of soda in food and his refusing 
to sign, as chairman of the Food and 
Drug Inspection Board, a circular per- 
mitting the continued use of this preserv- 
ative. Fortunately there is little danger 
of Dr. Wiley’s removal, for he has so 
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thoroly identified himself with the pure 
food movement that such action on the 
part of the President would be regarded 
as a surrender to unscrupulous manufac- 
turers and would arouse a storm of pro- 
tests from the public. The general ques- 
tion involved is, however, of growing im- 
portance and deserves careful considera- 
tion now that the State and national Gov- 
ernments are conducting research on an 
extensive and increasing scale. It must 
be clearly understood and firmly estab- 


lished that a scientific man in a govern- - 


mental department always retains his 
right to express his opinions on his own 
authority, and he must never be called 
upon to decide between losing his job and 
approving of the judgment of his supe- 
rior officer. If one would know how seri- 
ous this question is he has only to listen 
to the private conversation of scientists 
who are or have been attached to some 
branch of governmental service, such as 
the geological survey, the engineering 
works, the forestry service, or the agri- 
cultural department. Their complaints 
are sometimes obviously founded on an 
exaggerated sense of the importance of 
their work and usually betray some trace 
of the common human disposition to 
“kick about the boss,” but one hears of 
so many alleged cases of scientific reports 
modified, delayed or supprest because 
they do not agree with the theories of the 
head of the department at Washington or 
at the State capital that one cannot doubt 
the reality of the evil. 

The difficulty comes in chiefly in cases 
like the one under consideration, where 
the business of scientific research is com- 
bined with executive functions. Dr. 
Wiley has been for years engaged in a 
national campaign for pure food, lectur- 
ing, writing, investigating and preparing 
legislation. It is a grand and useful 
work in which no other man has and few 
could have done so much. Recently he 
has added to his repertoire of official 
duties those of fixing standards, making 
decisions and enforcing the pure food 
law. Like many of the State food com- 
missioners he has had to be public agi- 
tator, prosecuting attorney for the peo- 
ple, law maker, expert witness and judge. 

Now no one man can do all these 
things well. The more successful a man 
is as an advocate the more he is unfitted 
for calm scientific investigation in un- 


trodden fields. When we say, as we have 
said, that Dr. Wiley’s bulletins on pre- 
servatives show a disposition to make out 
a case against them we are not alleging 
that his experiments are valueless or that 
he is not a good chemist and a useful 
public officer. When his benzoate bulle- 
tin was publisht we studied it thoroly and 
gave in our issue of September 3d what 
we regard as sufficient internal evidence 
to prove that his sweeping condemnation 
of benzoic acid and other preservatives 
was not justified by his experiments on 
the Washington “poison squad.” Since 
then we have talked the matter over with 
many of the most prominent chemists in 
the country and none of them were in- 
clined to disagree with our position on 
the question. Their opinions, however, 
are never forced upon the attention of 
the public by street car and periodical ad- 
vertisements and they do not furnish 
good campaign material for the food re- 
formers. In fact, the public expression 
of such an unpopular view as that pre- 
servatives may be harmless and useful by 
any chemist and especially an official one 
would bring down upon him a storm of 
criticism and vilification. Public senti- 
ment is so warm on the question that he 
would at once be charged with being 
bribed by manufacturers. 

We have no inside information as to 
what will be the decision of the board of 
review, composed of Professors Remsen, 
Long, Chittenden, Taylor and Herter, to 
which the question has been referred, but 
we believe that their verdict in the case 
of Wiley vs. Preservatives will be the 
same as ours, that is, the Scotch verdict, 
“not proven.” 

But as executive officers Secretary 
Wilson and Dr. Wiley have to make a 
ruling, however insufficient the evidence. 
They may not know, but they must de- 
cide. A scientific man may have to keep 
his judgment in suspense for years or 
thruout his life. A judge must express 
an opinion whether he has a right to one 
or not. If benzoate of soda is harmless 
and they decide against it they will be in- 
flicting an injury upon a legitimate busi- 
ness and interfering with a convenient 
method of preparing food. If it is harm- 
ful and they permit its use, they will be 
allowing the digestion of the American 
people to be damagéed by an imperceptible 
poison. Which of these risks they shall 
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run is a question of public policy. 
Science has not spoken and the case is 
not closed. 

ed 


Shall the Yosemite Be Despoiled? 


TuHeE Yosemite National Park contains 
two valleys that are wonderfully exact 
counterparts of each other. Both are 
hemmed in by stupendous granite walls, 
festooned with the highest and most pic- 
turesque waterfalls in America. Only 
the preservation of Yosemite Valley had 
been assured by the creation of a State 
park. At the instance of public spirited 
men, notably John Muir, the National 
Park was created in 1890 in order to pro- 
tect also the Hetch-Hetchy Valley and 
the Tuolumne Meadows from the hand 
of the spoiler. Last spring, Secretary 
Garfield granted this priceless valley to 
San Francisco as a reservoir site. But 
the city cannot float bonds on a revocable 
grant. Therefore the city’s representative 
in Congress has introduced a bill author- 
izing the exchange of lands outside 
Hetch-Hetchy for areas within the val- 
ley. If effected this will confirm the grant 
and surrender to the city a priceless 
scenic treasure in exchange for areas that 
are absolutely worthless in comparison. 
The exchange of Niagara Falls for a bit 
of Salt Lake would not be more prepos- 
terous than the proposed trade of Hetch- 
Hetchy for “Hog Ranch.” Far from en- 
tertaining such a ridiculous proposition, 
the policy of the Government should be 
to extinguish all private holdings in na- 
tional parks. 

Doubtless Secretary Garfield, who has 
never seen the valley, was misled by ex 
parte representations. But it is surpris- 
ing to find him stating in the terms of the 
grant that he does not feel called upon to 
decide whether this is the only available 
source of water supply for the city, de- 
claring expressly that the decision of the 
city’s representatives on that point is suffi- 
cient. But the city’s own report on avail- 
able water supplies and the publisht in- 
vestigations of eminent hydraulic engi- 
neers show an abundance of other ade- 
quate sources. Not only are the rights of 
ninety million people endangered on the 
claim of a spurious necessity, but water 
power values estimated at more than 
forty million dollars are given away with- 
out even the requirement of a rental for 


the maintenance of the park. This water 
power is the ulterior object of the advo- 
cates of the scheme, for they could get 
water elsewhere. 

But the issue involves more than the 
destruction of Hetch-Hetchy. The Sec- 
retary’s grant assumes a divided use of 
the Tuolumne watershed, by the city as a 
source of water supply, and by the pub- 
lic as a recreation ground. The present 
state of sanitary progress holds these two 
uses to be absolutely incompatible with- 
out filtration or other purification process. 
The city’s advocates pass by nearer 
sources on the ground that they require 
filtration. Therefore, the next move will 
be the restriction or exclusion of the pub- 
lic, for camping and recreation, from 
more than five hundred square miles of 
the Yosemite National Park. This in- 
cludes, as the most immediate areas above 
the .reservoir, the Tuolumne Cafion and 
the Tuolumne Meadows. The former is 
the most remarkable cafion in the United 
States next to that of the Colorado; the 
latter is the finest and most spacious alp- 
ine valley for camping purposes in all the 
Sierra Nevada. The National Park is 
full of beautiful lakes, but Yosemite and 
Hetch-Hetchy are the only valleys of their 
kind in the United States, if not in the 
world, 

This alone answers the question of 
damage against the contention that the 
reservoir would bea scenic feature. Aside 
from the fact that the precedent involved 
endangers the perpetuity of national 
parks generally, this is really the first 
step toward the diversion from public to 
domestic use of what constitutes scenical- 
ly more than one-half of the Yosemite 
National Park. It is time for public spir- 
ited men to insist upon an exhaustive 
congressional investigation of the ulti- 
mate issues involved in this grant. Na- 
tional parks should be inviolate against 
every claim except that of absolute pub- 
lic necessity. Zs 


Physical Tet for fe itizen in cul 

Naval Officers the sailorman is that 
gained from the reading of sea romances 
will find it difficult to understand why 
the President, in prescribing the phys- 
ical tests for fitness applicable to naval 
officers from the rank of lieutenant to 
rear admiral, has included long-distance 
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walking, and especially long-distance 
saddle-riding. These accomplishments 
seem as unsuitable to an elderly sea-dog 
as a high average at billiards or a knowl- 
edge of thoro bass. In the development 
of trustworthy “sea legs” the sailor needs 
to forget pretty much everything which 
pertains to the art of walking. To ac- 
commodate himself to the oscillation of 
an unsteady deck he learns to stand with 
his feet wide apart, as St. Gaudens shows 
us in his Farragut. In moving from 
place to place on shipboard balance is 
about the only thing to be considered— 
unless it be something to hold on to. 
This gives him the rolling, ducklike mo- 
tion which is the typical sailor gait. That 
it is wholly unsuited to long-distance 
walking on land, especially against time, 
is obvious to every one who knows what 
real walking means. As for horseback 
riding—well, the sailor on horseback has 
been a joke for at least two centuries. 
Hence, to test a sailor for horsemanship 
naturally prompts the irreverent to ask 
if it is the intention of the President be- 
fore March 4th to create a force of horse 
marines to take the place of the infantry 
organization lately relegated to shore 
duty. The Spanish adventurers were 
both sailors and cavaliers, but since their 
time the professions have not been com- 
bined. Hood’s sailor on horseback, who 
followed his ship to her first port, did 
make the ride, but to keep his place in 
the saddle he had recourse to the expedi- 
ent of tying his ankles together. This 
was natural and clever, and if the horse 
had not doubled his abdominal circum- 
ference by a copious drink the sailor who 
rode him would not have become bow- 
legged. We venture the opinion that 
there are many ‘brave and capable officers 
in the United States Navy who would 
stand on the bridge day and night for a 
week more willingly than they would un- 
dertake a hundred-mile walk, and whose 
principal function in the saddle would be 
to contribute to the gaiety of nations. 
ed 
Professor Briggs’s article 


Presbyterian 4 “The Precedents of 


Orders 


purely technical matter in Church order, 
but it is one that has close bearing on so 
important a subject as Church fellow- 
ship and even union. Professor Briggs 
shows that in 1610, in the consecration 


1610” seems to concern a- 
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of Scotch Presbyterian ministers as bish- 
ops, the validity of their orders as priests 
was accepted, altho no bishops’ hands 
had been laid on their heads. Now, if 
their orders were valid, bestowed by 
ministers only, pari passu the orders of 
American Presbyterians today should be 
accepted as valid by Episcopalians, altho 
they may be thought not quite regular. 
Practically, the American Episcopal 
Church, as well as the Anglican, does 
not accept them as valid, and a certain 
quasi recognition of them by the last 
Protestant Episcopal General Convention 
at Richmond is severely criticised by 
High Churchmen, who are much more 
eager for fellowship and union with the 
Roman or the Greek Church than with 
other Protestants among whom they live. 
To most people in this country the his- 
torical question how and by what tactual 
succession the gospel ministry has come 
down to this generation seems academic 
and trivial; and they jump the whole in- 
terval since the Apostles and simply de- 
pend on the present guidance and gift of 
the Spirit of God. But for those who 
need some other authority for recogniz- 
ing their brethren we commend the con- 
vincing paper by Professor Briggs; and 
we take the liberty to recall the question 
as to the certain validity of the Connecti- 
cut orders obtained thru Bishop Seabury, 
who was himself consecrated by the au- 
thority of no convention and by Scotch 
Nonjuring bishops. 


* 

We thought it best 
last week to be some- 
what hesitant critics 
of the management of Trinity Parish, but 
what Episcopalians think of it appears 
from the severe comment of The Church- 


The Trinity Church 
“Parasites” 


man on this financial report. It takes up 
the same line of criticism we raised and 
shows how Trinity’s present policy pau- 
perizes the chapels it supports and weak- 
ens their religious activity. It contrasts 
their life with that of the independent 
churches foundéd under an earlier policy, 
to which Trinity then gave ten or a dozen 
lots of land each and allowed them to set 
up for themselves ; and these nine chapels 
for which it has built splendid edifices 
and which it supports. The Churchman 
takes eight of the independent churches 
which Trinity either founded or helped to 
establish, and compares the nine chapels 
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it now fosters. The eight churches have 
12,920 communicants, while Trinity and 
its nine chapels have 6,939. The eight 
churches paid their own expenses and 
gave $33,697 to the Board of Missions, 
while the ten Trinity churches, not one 
of them self-supporting, but each and all 
provided for by the corporation from its 
endowment, gave only $12,820. It says: 

“In other words, these ten churches of Trin- 
ity Parish are parasites, living on an inherited 
income and without sufficient vitality to take 
anything like their part in the aggressive mis- 
sionary work of the Church at home or abroad, 
or even in the City of New York. The mother 
church has never paid. its apportionment to 
missions.” 


What disturbs The: Churchman and the 
critics of Trinity is the fact that its wealth 
was not given to it for Trinity Parish 
alone, but for all Episcopalians of the 
city. The grant reads that it.is given for 
“the use on behalf of the inhabitants from 
time to time inhabiting and to inhabit in 
our said City of New York in communion 
of our said Protestant Church of Eng- 
land as now established by our laws.” In 
1814 the present charter was given, which 
was meant to legalize grants made to in- 
dependent churches like St. George’s, St. 
Michael’s and Grace; and for some years 
such grants of land continued, but later 
the new policy was established of making 
no grants, but of setting up chapels of 
Trinity, which the close corporation 
should own and maintain. They have no 
rights of self-government, and their con- 
gregations are not entitled to seats in the 
diocesan convention, a policy which The 
Churchman calls “essentially un-Catho- 
lic and un-American,” a judgment with 
which we coincide. A supported chapel 
may do for an infant church, but as a per- 
manent policy it means the imposition of 
an infantile and humiliating condition. 
st 

The Civic Forum, now well into its 
second season, is an organization that 
should be duplicated in every large city 
of the land. A body of New York’s 
most public spirited citizens organized 
it to provide a non-partisan, non-secta- 
rian platform for the public discussion 
‘f important political, social and educa- 
‘ional questions by the most distinguisht 
speakers of the world. The Forum has 
iound that Carnegie Hall was none too 
large to hold the audiences. Already 
Bryan, Taft, Hughes, Folk, Knox, Judge 
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Brewer and President Eliot have discust 
the affairs of the day on its platform, 
while Professor Milyoukov from St. Pe- 
tersburg, Dr. Van Eeden from Holland, 
and this week Keir Hardie from Eng- 
land have crost the ocean for the sole 
purpose of addressing the audiences. Mr. 
Robert E. Ely, to whose energy and abil- 
ity is largely due the success of the 
Forum, can be addrest at 23 West Forty- 
fourth street, and will be glad to give 
any information he can to other cities 
wishing to follow New York’s lead. 
ss 

Mr. Taft strikes true every time. A 
letter from him has just been publisht in 
which he strongly opposes the adoption 
in Marvland of a constitutional amend- 
ment of the nature of the “Grandfather”’ 
acts in some Southern States intended, 
he says, to free the whites from educa- 
tional or property qualifications and sub- 
ject negroes to them. The letter is writ- 
ten for use in the coming election. He 
says: 

“The whole law ought to be condemned. It 
is not drawn in the spirit of justice and equal- 
ity, having regard to the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, and I sincerely hope that 
no Republican and no Democrat who desires 
equality of treatment to the black and white 
races will vote for it.” 


It is startling to learn that the strong- 


est man in China, Yuan Shi Kai, has 
been removed from power by a combin- 
ation of Manchus opposed to the Chinese. 
He represents the progressive liberal 
movement in China, and if he chose he 
had, as Grand Commander, the army at 
his back and could create a revolution. 
We are not surprised that the Ministers 
of the various Powers in Peking have 
agreed to ask their respective Govern- 
ments to protest to the Chinese Govern- 
ment that this removal of the trusted 
Grand Counsellor shali not affect the 
policy of the Empire toward foreign 
Powers and political progress. The 
change portends evil, and may lead to 
dangerous outbreaks. 


Privy Councillor Klehmet, of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, has been dismissed 
because of his failure properly to censor 
the interview with the Kaiser which was 
publisht in the London Telegraph. This 
implies that an officer who has no more 
discretion than the Kaiser is unfit to be 
in government employ. 














New Fraternal Mortality Table 


Tue Associated Fraternities of Amer- 
ica, realizing that the fraternal societies 
stand in. need of reorganization, has ap- 
pointed a commission to prepare a new 
and more scientific mortality table, to be 
based upon the mortality experience of 
American fraternal beneficiary societies. 
This ought, in point of fact, to have been 
done long ago, but perhaps it may truly 
be said of these as of other things, that 
it is better late than never. Upward of 
3,000,000 of exposed lives will be under 
observation by the commission, which 
will also consider a large amount of ma- 
terial relating to temporary and perma- 
nent disability as a further aid in table 
construction. A table as to occupation 


mortality which the commission proposes 
to make a part of the work will alone 
make this movement one of international 
importance in life insurance matters. Be- 


sides such a table, however, tables will be 
constructed showing the mortality as to 
sex and residence. 

The officers of this commission are 
men of high standing in the fraternal in- 
surance world, the president being Lee 
W. Squier, of Philadelphia, past presi- 
dent of the Associated Fraternities of 
America and for six years chairman of 
the committee on jurisprudence and 
legislation of that body. He is the com- 
piler of the Fraternal Law Chart and has 
had many years’ experience in insurance 
work. The vice president of the com- 
mission is J. L. Rose, of Waterloo, Ia.. 
for some nine years chairman of the 
Associated Fraternities of . America’s 
committee on statistics; while the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the commission is Capt. 
C. H. Robinson, of Washington, D. C., 
also a past president of the Associated 
Fraternities of America, and for some 
vears the efficient secretary-treasurer of 
that organization. 

Miles M. Dawson. F. I. A., of New 
York. will be the actuary in charge of 
the detail work, and William Francis 
Barnard. of Svracuse, N. Y.; Abb Lan- 
dis, of Nashville, Tenn., and other well- 
known gentlemen eminent in the actu- 
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arial profession will constitute the board 
of advisory actuaries. 

Every fraternal society in the United 
States and Canada whose experience cov- 
ers a sufficient length of time and num- 
ber of lives to make it of value will be 
asked to contribute its data for this table; 
and no pains or expense will be spared 
on the part of the commission to make 
this new mortality table the most reliable, 
up-to-date, scientific table extant. 

& : 

Ir is only when we compare the acci- 
dent mortality with battlefield carnage 
that we realize something of the signifi- 
cance of such a comparison. For exam- 
ple, it is a sanguinary conflict that leaves 
30,000 dead upon a battlefield. Less than 
3,000 fell at Gettysburg, but according 
to The Bureau of Labor from 30,000 to 
35,000 American wage-earners meet 
death from accidents every year. It al- 
most looks as if the hazard of work was 
greater than the hazard of battle. 

- 


It has been well said that it is the un- 
expected that always happens. This is 
true in all departments of life; and it is 
likewise true in the insurance field. Few 
men would regard a derby hat as an acci- 
dent hazard, but, strange as it may seem, 
nevertheless, "tis true that one Alfred 
Parlow, who was found dead by the way- 
side in North Raynham, Mass., re- 
cently, came to his death thru the 
agency of his hat. At any rate the man’s 
death certificate was endorsed: “Fell 
into his hat and suffocated.” The theory, 
derived from the position of the body 
when found, was that, while on his way 
home, Mr. Parlow tripped and fell. As 
he fell his derby hat was forced down 
over his eyes and his face was driven into 
it. The fall stunned the man, who could 
otherwise have recovered himself. As it 
was, however, he failed to recover suffi- 
ciently to extricate himself, and death by 
suffocation overtook him. The story is a 
sad one and may well serve to suggest the 
uncertainty of life as well as the fact that 
death comes by bypaths as well as along 
the highway. 





